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NOTICE. 
Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars for each. 


During more than ten years these pictures have ap- | 


peared in this paper, and their excellence has been uni- 


versally commented upon. We have received numerous 


orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the 
subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Marchesi 
Henry Mason 
P. S. Gilmore 
Neupert 
Hubert de Blanck 
Dr. Louis Maas 
Max Bruch 
L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 
S. B. Mills 
E. M. Bowman 
Ouo Bendix 

y. H. Sherwood 
Stagno 
Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F. Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 
E. A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 
ay te Cappa 
Montegrifto 
Mrs. Helen Ames 
Marie Litta 
Emil Scaria 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 
William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 
Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 
Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 
Dr. S. N. Penfield 
F. W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 
Otto Sutro 
Carl Faelten 
Belle Cole 
Carl Millocker 
G. W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 
John A. Brockhoven 
Emil Liebling Edgar H. Sherwood 
Van Zandt Ponchielli 
W. Edward Heimendab) Edith Edwarde 
Mrs, Clemelli Carrie Hun-King 
Albert M. Bagby Pauline |’ Allemand 
W. Waugh Lauder Verdi 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder Hummel Monument 
Mendelssohn Berlioz Monument 
Hans von Biilow Haydn Monument 
Clara Schumann Johann Svendsen 
Joachim Strauss Orchestra 
Samuel S. Sanford Anton Dvorak 
Franz Liszt Saint-Saéns 
Christine Dossert Pablo de Sarasate 
Dora Henninges Jules Jordan 
A. A. Stanley Albert R. Parsons 
Ernst on Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Heinrich Hofmann Bertha Pierson 
Charles Fradel Carlos Sobrino 
Emil Sauer George M. Nowell 
Jesse Bartlett Davis William Mason 
D. Burmeister-Petersen Pasdeloup 
Willis Nowell Anna Lankow 
August Hyllested Maud Powell 
Gustav Hinrichs Max Alvary 
Xaver Scharwenka Josef Hofmann 
Heinrich Boetel lindel 
W.E. Haslam Carlotta F. Pinner 
Carl E. Martin Marianne Brandt 
Jennie Dutton Gustav A. Kerker 
Walter J. Hall Henry Duzensi 
Conrad Ansorge Emma Juch 
Carl Baermann Fritz Giese 
Emil Steger Anton Seidl 
Paul Kalisch Max Leckner 
Louis Svecenski Max Spicker 
Henry Holden Huss Judith Graves 
Neally Stevens Hermann Ebeling 
Dyas Flanagan Anton Bruckner 
A. Victor Benham Sore Howe 
Mr.and Mrs. Carl Hild Attalie Claire 
Anthony Stankowitch Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Moriz Rosenthal Fritz Kreisler 
Victor Herbert Madge Wickham 
Martin Roeder Richard Burmeister 
Joachim Raff W. J. Lavin 
Felix Mottl Niels W. Gade 
Augusta Ohbrstriim Hermann Levi 
E. S. Bonelli Mamie Kunkel Edward Chadfield 
Paderewski Dr. F. Ziegfeld James H. Howe 
Stavenhagen ol Chickering George{H. Chickering 
Arrigo Boit« C. Villiers Stanford. 


Teresina Tua 
Lucca 
Ivan E. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Mrs. A. C. Taylor 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 
J. H. Hahn 
Thomas Martin 
Louis Gaertner 
2 Louis Gage Courtney 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 
Guadagnini 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 
Galassi 
Hans Balatka 
Arbuckle 
Liberati 
Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 
2 Joseffy 
Julia Rivé-King 
Hope Glenn 
Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 
Max Heinrich 
E. A. Lefebre 
Ovide Musin 
Anton Udvardi 
Alcuin Blum 
Joseph Koegel 
Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 
George Gemiinde: 


Adelina Patti 

Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 

Trebelli 

Marie Roze 
Anna de Bellocca 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 
Josephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara ioe 
Minnie Hauk 
Materna 

Albani : 
Annie Louise Cary 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Chatterton-Bohrer 
James T. Whelan. 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
Donaldi 

Marie Louise Dotti 
Geistinger 
Fursch-Madi 
Catherine Lewis 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Sarah Bernhardt 
Titus d’Ernesti 

Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Heinrich Marschner 
Frederick Lax 
Nestore Calvano 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudig! 

Lulu Veling 

Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Florence Clinten-Sutro 
Calixa Lavallee 
Clarence Eddy 

Franz Abt 

Fannie Bloomfield 

S. E. Jacobsohn 

C. Mortimer Wiske 

J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grieg 

Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d’ Albert 

Lilli Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan 
Achille Errani 

C. Jos. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
John F. Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 

C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 

Kate Rolla 

Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Minnie V. Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 

Helen D. Campbeli 
Alfredo Barili 

Wm. R. Chapman 
Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W. L. Biumenschein 
Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino 

Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 

Emul Fischer 

Merrill Hopkinson, DD 


== 
ARSIFAL”™ will be given nine and “Tann- 
hauser” eight times at the next Bayreuth 
| Festival, which, as our readers know, takes place in 
| 1891. Such early decisions give some idea of the 
preliminary work done for a Bayreuth Festival. 


ix 


T is announced that Covent Garden, London, will 
be sold at public sale this fall unless a purchaser 
| is found in the meanwhile. A valuable library, cos- 


| tumes and stage appurtenances are included in the 
| property, which has the necessary material for fifty 
| operas. 


HIS is an excellent recognition from an excellent 
source; we refer to the following paragraph 
from the “ Musical World,” of London: 


An American correspondent, to whom we are indebted for many simi- 
lar helpful and kindly acts, sends us several numbers of the weekly pro- 
grams of the famous Brighton Beach concerts, which, under Anton Seidl’s 
direction, are such unique examples of seaside music. We should like to 
printin entirety the programs of a single week—a week of seven days, 
that is, with two concerts daily—that English readers might compare with 
the usually wretched trash alone audible at our own watering places the 
feasts that Mr. Seid! puts before visitors to Brighton Beach. But they may 
believe that not even in the London season are there ever fourteen such 
concerts given in one week. We should add that to each program are 
appended concise and useful notes, historical or analytical, of the chief 
pieces performed ; while on Monday last Mr. W. J. Henderson, the well- 
known musical critic of the New York “ Times,” gave a lecture on “* Or- 
chestration,”’ with assistance of Mr. Seidl and his orchestra. 








What a comment on London concerts and London 


| concert goers ! 
HERE is a curious paragraph in one of the German 

i) weeklies—a Leipsic paper, we believe—to the ef- 
fect that a lively theme of discussion in musical cir- 
cles in New York is this: Shall or shall we not man 
|our orchestras with ladies instead of mere men ? 
Many establishments, says this same article, have al- 

| ready transferred the “musical part of the program” 
| (sic) to ladies, and several directors of theatres are en- 
Furthermore, it is 


| thusiastic in advocating the plan. 
said the practical” American believes in the change 
because ladies charge so much less for their perform- 
| ances than men charge, and the ladies, it is said by our 
| thoroughly well posted German contemporary, play 
| with more precision. Great Heavens ! when shall we 


| ever find an end to such foolish twaddle about Amer- 


| 

| 

| N more that old topic, ‘The Opening of the Mu- 

| sical Season,” but we will spare our readers. The 

| season has not opened even if it is past September 1, 
and the regular fall season will not begin until past 

| the middle of October. Hence the superfluity of the 

| “opening of the season ” editorial. 

| By the way, the contract with Anton Seidl was 

| signed last week, and we may expect some good 
music in Madison Square Garden, probably beginning 

| September 11. This is good news, particularly as the 

| orchestra will be increased to 100 men and a change 


OW would be the proper time to write up once 


of program will be made nightly. 


A 


CORRESPONDENT in the London “ World” has 
something to say about the “‘ quaintness” of the 


| music at the Passion at Oberammergau. After speak- 
| ing of what the English call quaint” music, he con- 


| tinues as follows: 
| 


The music is no more medizval than Regent-st.; it is, at its worst, in the 
style of the “ Italian’’ masses of Mozart and Haydn, while, at its best, it 
suggests the ** Zauberfléte’’ and‘ The Creation.’”’ It is full of platitu- 

| dinous, Spohrlike paraphrases of ‘‘With verdure clad,” ‘‘La dove 

| prende,”’ the *‘ Benedictus’’ from Mozart’s ‘‘ Twelfth Mass,’’ and so on. 
The leading tenor, during the tableau of Tobias, treated us to the police- 
man's song from ‘The Pirates of Penzance,’’ alla cafel/a, and freely 
translated, The quaintness comes in with the orchestra, in which the 
strings are nearly in tune, the woodwind moderately out of tune and the 
horns miles away from the key. When the effect rises from mere un- 

| pleasantness to excruciation the choir screw up their faces a little and 
the American and English visitors (the audiences are the scum of the 
earth) whisper, ‘‘ How medizval!”’ 

By the choir I mean the twenty-four guardian angels, who play the part 
| of Greek chorus, and serve the same purpose as carpenter’s scenes in an or- 
| dinary melodrama. There are seven sopranos, seven contraltos, five ten 
| ors and five baritones. Bass voices are apparently not appreciated at Ober- 
| ammergau, for none of the men attempt to bring their lower registers 

into full play ; indeed, all the singers, men and women, have been taught 
to sing simply from the throat, with a clear naive effect that is satisfactory 
except when a high note has to be strained at. The choragus is a baritone. 
In speaking to an orchestral accompaniment or ‘‘ mélodrame’’—a thing 
extraordinarily hard to get properly done—he is quite the best artist I 
ever heard ; and he passes from speaking to singing with a naturalness 
which would be impossible to a more artificially trained singer. 

The chief tenor, who isa younger man than the choragus, has a pleas- 
| ant voice and sings sympathetically. The two havea sort of apostolic 

beauty of face which is not shared by the women. The chief soprano is 


’ 


downright plain ; the chief contralto is not particularly good looking’; the 
second contralto, the only one who sings persistently out of tune, has a 
laideur de diable which only Mr. Ford Madox Brown could admire, and 
the attractiveness of the third soprano is di d by her compl 
which, like that of all her colleagues, has been prepared for public exhibi- 
tion, village fashion, by a merciless scrubbing with a soap that would 
fetch not only the grime but the paint as well from the roof of King’s 
Cross Underground Station. 

The second baritone is an elderly man whose voice has lost its quality. 
and the second and third tenors are unfledged and a little discordant, 
|. Howbeit, considering that the population of the village is only 1,300, they 
have not done badly in producing a choir of twenty-four, eleven of whom 
can be trusted with solos and four with important singing parts. The 
twenty-four, however, are not the only vocalists in the place. Everybody 
sang in the Hosanna scene, though, as there was no conductor, the per- 
formers were soon at sixes and sevens. They did not seem in the least 


concerned, each probably concluding that the rest were at fault. 

HE « Aachner Anzeiger,” in its issue of August 
5 10, contains the following interesting criticism 
of two movements of a new orchestral suite by our 
Mr. Otto Floersheim : 

«The fourth number on the program was two num- 
bers of a suite for orchestra by Otto Floersheim, and 
produced here for the first time after careful rehear- 
sals by the orchestra. The first movement, an andante 
appassionata, discloses remarkable musical invention 
and expression, andthe thematic development is both 
strong and the instrumentation full of color. 

«“ The ‘Alla Marcia’ is more pretentious, the instru- 
mentation being brilliant and the movement is inter- 
spersed with small episodes, a short 'cello solo being 
particularly noteworthy, all, however, not the limits 
of logical development of the theme. There is no 
doubt that a repetition of these two movements, 
which are difficult for orchestra, will reveal new beau- 





ties. 








THE FRENCH OPERA. 

ISS YETTA BLAZE DE BURY, presumably the 
M daughter of the well-known French music critic 
of that name, contributed an article on French opera in 
a recent number of the “« Nineteenth Century.” The 
article in question is light and discursive, but of suffi- 
cient fidelity to facts as to warrant quoting. 

The opera in France has ever been a matter of fash- 
ionable caprice, and we learn that its present abode is 
also its fourteenth from the time of its inception by 
Cardinal Biche, Louis XIV. and Father Bourgeois, in 
Paris, 1646, under the auspices of Cardinal Mazarin. 

This cardinal, who, writes his secretary, Naudé, 
“invited over to France this year twenty Italian mu- 
sicians from the chapel of Count Bentvoglio, in 
Florence.” 

The musicians were under the leadership of Luigi 
Rossi, and Cambert’s ‘‘ Eurydice” was the first opera 
performed in France, about the year 1647. 

Opera was called in France ‘‘Comedie Chantée,” 
and was by no means held in great esteem by the 
wits of the time. 

The real public also took very little interest in it, 
except such works as contained spectacular ballets. 

The author of the first opera that found favor in 
the Parisian eyes was Perrin, who composed “ Pas- 
torale.” 

He was born in Lyons in 1625, and, with the aid of 
the Duchesse d’Orleans, he obtained the privilege of 
founding the Académie Royale de Musique. 





The academy had its first refuge in the house of a 
Mr. de la Haye, at Issy, where performances were 
given from time to time. A company was formed, 
and in 1668 the opera entered its second residence at 
Vangirard. 

In 1670 it moved again to what is now the Rue 
Mazarin, where the Institut de France, by a peculiar 
coincidence, now stands. 

Lulli flourished at this time, and we learn that his 
opera, ‘Alceste,’ was a triumph, but that his « Ary- 
ane,” which followed, was a failure. 

Campra succeeded Lulli as organizer of court fes- 
tivities, but also failed with his «‘Carneval de Venice” 
and « Tancredi.” Louis XIV. came to the rescue and 
invented the bals de l’opera, for which a good price of 
admission was charged, and thus saved the opera 
from bankruptcy. 

Miss de Bury details lots of interesting gossip 
about the love affairs of the personages royal and 
artistic at this time, but we prefer not digressing. 

We also learn that the orchestra was composed of 
thirty instruments, fifteen each being grouped at the 
two extremities of the salle. 

Rameau appeared in 1730 and made many innova- 
tions, employing a fuller orchestra and using the 
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* ballet as a sort of intermezzo, forming, as Miss de 
Bury points out, a kind of compromise between grand 
opera and opera bouffe. 

Dupré and his pupil, Miss Camargo, dazzled every- 
body about this time, the one with his ballets and the 
other by her adorable dancing. 

Miss de Bury contributes some very interesting 
reminiscences of this heart breaker. 

1n 1740 Rameau brought out “ Hippolyte et Aricie,” 
which was a failure on account of a cabal against him, 
which reminds one strongly of the one formed against 
Wagner in 1866, 

But Rameau had powerful connections and never 
lost courage, and reached, in 1760, a very high position. 

The opera house burned down and the opera made 
its sixth move. 

It was installed in the Tuileries by the Architect 
Souflot, the designer of the Pantheon. 

It was opened by the tenor Legros and the dancer 
Miss Guimard. 

Two years after the burning of the Opera, 1765, Ra- 
meau died almost in obscurity. 

Gluck arrived in the French capital in 1760, and a 
new era in French operatic art began. The Austrian 
composer nearly died of hunger at first in the French 
capital and returned for the nonce to Vienna, where 
the Empress Maria Theresa was assisting him in the 
production of his operas. 

The seventh move of the opera was taking place. 

The theatre at Tuileries proved inadequate, so it 
moved to the theatre of the Palais Royal, and Gluck 
opened it in 1774 with a grand performance of “ Iphi- 
géne,” 

The Piccini fight was being waged furiously at this 
epoch, but Gluck’s victory was overwhelming; but 
chagrined at Piccini’s success of Piccini’s ‘“‘ Roland,” 
he returned to Vienna disgusted with life, but dying 
rich and full of honors, nevertheless. 

In 1772 we find the youthful Mozart producing an 
operetta, Les Petit Riens,” so as to introduce him- 
account of the wretched 
verse in it was condemned, and, like Gluck, he shook 
the dust of Paris from his feet, telling his father that 
“if I were in a place where people had ears anda 
heart, I could afford to laugh at the intriguing that goes 
on against me, but I am in a land of brutes, and I 
pray to God daily only to give me strength to remain 
in Paris and to do credit to my nation as well as to 


self to the public, which on 


myself.” 

Curiously enough, the flames in the hell of Gluck’s 
“ Orphée” burned the opera house down a second 
time. 

So the opera had to make its eighth move to where 
the Conservatoire stands to-day, but the limited size of 
the theatre and the refusal of the actors to sing in 
such a small place caused it to be removed a ninth 
time in a splendid new opera house in the Porte St. 
Martin, which was erected in eighty-six days and cost 
400,000 frs. 

« Adéle de Ponthien,” by Piccini, was selected for 
the opening night in 1784. 

During the years 1790-'91-'92 the opera produced 
but the « Marseillaise the “Chants 
of Mehul. 

On March 20, 1793, the “Marriage of Figaro” was 
given, but the music plays decidedly second fiddle—in 
fact, Beaumarchais looked on Mozart’s glorious music 
as rather detrimental to his comedy. He said: «If 
you cannot warm up the piece, you may as well 
abandon it altogether.” 

To which Miss de Bury subjoins : « Warm up Mo- 
It sounds very much like heating the 


nothing and 


Patriotiques ” 


zart’s music ? 


sun!” 

When in 1873 the Lepeltier Opera House was burned 
down, it was transferred to its present abode, which 
cost about 60,000,000 frs., a striking contrast to the 
humble beginnings at Issy. 

Miss de Bury thus closes her interesting article, in 
which she thus descants on music. its present and 
future. 

“Once,” she writes, “however, moral torture ad- 
mitted as a contingent in the world of art, music 
will more than any other art offer the suffering soul 
the temporary elysium of repose. 

«Since the opening of the nineteenth century Shel- 
ley, Byron, Goethe, Madame de Staél have worked and 
led up to Beethoven, 

‘Henceforth that Pascal of the orchestra will lead 
‘Rene’s’ grandchildren wherever their nervous ex- 





citability may carry them. For those who desire to 
love and enjoy, Mozart and Rossini suffice. 

«“ Those who think and suffer will find interpreters 
and comforters in Beethoven and Wagner. 

“It is to these composers that our contemporaries of 
the disciples of Darwin and Spencer listen so atten- 
tively, * * * following them in their musical 
flights to heaven or to hell. 

“Gluck will live, but later; when the calm and 
learned Virgil can touch a sympathetic note again 
in modern minds, when #évrose and hynotism have 
done their worst. 

“For the moment Beethoven—that Michael Angelo 
of music, that sublimely agitated spirit—responds 
more perfectly than all others to the suffering of 
modern spiritual existence. 

«When the Lafayettes and Sevignés were named 
D'Agott and Girardin they became journalists ; from 
that day psychology ceased to be platonic ; it ceased 
to belong solely to novel writers; it entered into 
general circulation. 

« A painter and a musician hence might be as pas- 
sionate a psychologist as Balzac himself ; hence, also, 
he had a right to ply his brush or his harmony to the 
purpose of soul painting. 

« Psychology is in our days everywhere, and pyschol- 
ogy’s domain is boundless—boundless as are the 
suggestions of the ‘Symphonie Heroique.’ 

«Psychology, at once the originator of and and the 
outcome of hypernervosity, necessarily finds its only 
complement in music. 

‘Goethe has said it, “‘ Where speech ends music be- 


gins. 





A SCHUMANN TALK. 


AS it asign of the times that both d’Albert and 
Von Bulow should have played so few of Schu- 
mann’s piano compositions while visiting this country ? 

Certes it is that Schumann occupies by no means 
the prominent position he should on the programs of 
our piano recitals. 

In the concert room we occasionally hear one or 
two of the four symphonies, the op. 52 at rare inter- 
vals, and the «« Manfred” overture even less seldom. In 
piano recitals we get the «Carneval,” some of the op. 
12, ‘ Fantasiestucke,” the «« Etudes Symphoniques,” the 
G minor sonata, op. 22, and rarely the superb fantasie 
in C, op. 17. 

The F major novellette, with the “Traumerei ’ 
heard ad nauseam, probably because the first named is 


is 
a stalking horse with all young and ambitious con- 
servatory students. 

Now the complete piano works of Robert Schu- 
mann, as given in the Jurgenson edition, reach the 
opus number of 134, with two posthumous works, a 
scherzo and a presto passionata. 

Up to op. 23 is an unbroken list of piano works. 
From op. 32 to op. 54 (the noble concerto in A minor) 
is a break, thence to 68, and so on, but the bulk of 
his opuses are piano music, of course excepting the 
numerous songs. 

Volumes have been written on the Schumann piano 
technic ; in fact Schumann's best commendation is 
emphatically Robert Schumann himself. 

We have it on record that he called his early piano 
music ‘dreary stuff,” which is far from the truth, for 
the bewildering color, rich invention and overladen 
beauties of his early period will ever endear these 
compositions to the lover of poetical music. 

In vain one looks for a trace of form; all is fan- 
tasy, riot; the boiling over of a generous, luxuriant 


imagination which scorned the shackles of conven- 
tion. Schumann deeply regretted his early sins 
against taste and authority, and sought to remedy it 
by assiduous studies; but the mold was too deeply 
cast for him to alter it, and his powerful individuality 
only militated against his efforts toward a more se- 
rene and classical style. 

Of course his later work shows more repose, more 
command of the material in hand, but there remains 
ever the same exuberance, the same prodigality of 
invention and the same disregard for mere rules. 

It is that that gives him such a delicious flavor of 
originality ; but woe betide the young student who 
attempts to follow in the same trackless forest of fan- 
tasy ! He willsoon come to destruction, for it was 
Schumann's great imagination that served him in- 
stead of technical knowledge. 

This want of technical knowledge, however, told 





heavily against him in orchestration, for one in listen- 
ing to his symphonies, while admiring the noble flow 
and surge of musical thought and passion, must 
nevertheless deplore the conventionality of the or- 


chestral garbing. 

To return to Schumann's piano music. 
already enumerated as being the representative piano 
works to be found on the everyday concert program, 
while being representative works are but a pitiful 
part of the great mass of piano music left by the 


The works 


master. 

Why, far example, do we never hear the great F 
minor sonata, the «Concert dans Orchestre,” as Schu- 
mann called it? It certainly requires a great technic 
and great heart and great brain to properly interpret 
it; but have we no artists among us capable of com- 
bining these three requisites ? 

This sonata is magnificent, the finale like the roar 
of a cataract as it rolls through some narrow gorge 
over a lofty precipice. The andantino is a theme by 
Clara Wieck, varied in a most musicianly fashion. 

The first movement is orchestral throughout. 

The first sonata in F sharp minor has been heard in 
this city but once in public during the past two years, 
although the slow movement was frequently played 
by Rosenthal. 

Less sustained and less controlled than the third 
sonata, it is rich in themes, and in thematic develop- 
ment, always Schumann's weak point, suprisingly 
strong and interesting. 

Schumann habit of 
breaking off a line of thought and darting to a new 
theme, as if he were tired and wished for variety. It 


has a a marked one, too 


is both discursive and delightful. 


The second sonata in G minor we are all more or 


less familiar with. Its first theme has been boldly 


appropriated by scores of composers. (To mention 


two notable examples, the tirst theme of Grieg’s 


sonata, op. 7, in E minor, and the first theme after 
the orchestral prelude of Saint-Saens’ G minor con- 
certo. ) 

The work is what the Germans call “ geniale,” 
the 


be- 
ing flowing, melodious, unlabored, and second 
movement in C, a romanza whose melody the morn- 
ing stars might have sung together. 

The op. 12 is unfortunately too well known, as most 
teachers will testify to. that 
will mo¢ soar, the «Warum ” that is no question, the 
that night- 
mare and “In der Nacht” that suggests garish day- 
light, all these beautiful little flights of fancy have 


been tortured into shapes that are enough to make 


The “ Aufschwung” 


«Traumeswirren ” becomes a veritable 


the composer turn restlessly in his grave. 

But look at the neglected side of one of the great- 
est musical geniuses of the age! 

If for historical interest only, take his op. 1, «« Theme 
What boldness, what fertility 


on the Name Abegg. 

for a maiden opus ! 
‘The Papillons,” op. 2, are tentative flights which 

strong 


afterward, when the composer's pinions grew g, 
carried him into the fantastic skies of the « Carneval.” 

In his setting of Paginini’s etudes Schumann's pe- 
culiar technics did not serve him as well as those of 
Liszt’s, who set many etudes of the Wizard of the 
Violin. 

Liszt's are decidedly better, possessing more virtu- 
osity and showing more intimate knowledge of the 
technical resources of both the piano and the violin. 
These etudes of Schumann are prefaced, however, by 
a series of technical exercises wherein all the peculi- 
arities of his technic may be found. 

It is, in fact, the keynote of his technic and is invari- 
ably overlooked by students. 

The two books of intermezzi, the impromptus, the 
“ Davidsbundler,” all call forth a vacant expression 
on the face of the average pianist when they are re- 
ferred to. Yes, he has heard of them, but has never 
explored their wealth. 

Jungles of notes some of them, but a jungle worth 
venturing into, for some rich flower of fancy that 
blooms unseen may therein be plucked. 

The toccata, op. 7, remains the ideal study in double 
notes. 

Take, for instance, the toccata in C, by Czerny, and 
then compare the treatment of almost the same 
theme by the later composer. 

The difference is positively marvelous. Poor old 
Papa Czerny, plodding through his double notes, and 
Schumann with his large, virile grasp daring the im- 
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possible (some chord combinations are almost impos- 
sible to play legato) ! 

The op. 8, allegro de concert, is rather a ragged 
form and content. The «Carneval” 
has been so often played and written about that fur- 


work, chaotic in 


ther comment is superfluous, except to recall the sin- 
gular verdict of Chopin's. 

“It is not music,” said the great Frederick, which 
reminds us of the French saying, ‘‘C’est magnifique, 
mais ce n’est pas la guerre,” The singular part of the 
whole criticism is that Schumann paid Chopin the 
most subtle of compliments by naming one of the 
numbers in the work after him, and reproducing to 
perfection that magical murmur and alluring tone 
which is so characteristically Chopin's. 

The « 


how ? 


‘tudes Symphoniques ” are often played, but 

Even d’Albert gave a notoriously slovenly perform- 
ance of them, as if to show his disdain of the master 
of romantic music. 

Poor Schumann, has it come to this ? Are you, too, 
like the divine Mozart, to be relegated to the school- 
room, there to be hammered by pupils and governess- 
es alike ? 

Perish the thought ! 

rhe beautiful “ Kinderscenen,” for men’s fingers and 
brains as Frederic Wieck said, are also often played, 
but seldom interpreted. 

Schumann's op, 16, the ‘* Kreisleriana,” supposed to 
Hoffmann’s fantastic hero of 


depict the sufferings of 


that name, is a series of eight pieces, in which Schu- 

ann is revealed at his best and his worst. 

hese fantastic pieces strike, however, a higher and 
finer note than the op. 12. 

The op. 17 is a grand work; it lacks a last move- 
but, 


deigned to us by time from antiquity, it is satisfying, 


ment, like the forso of some noble fragment 
like all great art. 

It is glorious music throughout. 

The _ 
‘Blumenstuck,” seldom heard and not 


major arabesque, a pretty piano piece; the 
difficult ; the 
Humoreske,” least known of Schumann's piano mu 
i sort of suite full of color and melody, will all 

repay the student. 

The novelletten are better known compositions, 
the second one in D being the best of the eight. 

Smaller pieces, like the four “ Nachtstuck,” sug- 
gests the thought that it is pure caprice on the part 
of the public to listen to dilutions of these same ideas 
of Schumann's when they might go to the undefiled 
fountainhead., 

But then ideas at second hand always seem to gain 
precedence over originality. 

“Carnival Pranks in Vienna” is fairly familiar, as it 
hould be, for it contains a romanze of great brevity 
and beauty. 

Op. 28 contains three romanzes, the one in F sharp 
being 


\ scherzo, 


the loveliest melody ever sung under fingers. 
gigue, romanze and fughette comprises 
We will not 


greatest piano concertos ever 


op. 32, and they are well worth playing. 
the 


dilate on one of 


the 


written nothing else it would have been sufficient to 


penned, \ minor, op. 54. If its gifted creator had 


place him in the pantheon of great musicians. 


Op, 68 is the album for youth—forty-three little 


eces—-that would serve as admirable studies in ex- 
pression instead of the interminable Czerny, Kohler 


and Loeschorn 


In op. 72 are tour fugues of Schumann's, a form 
that by his very temperament and training he was very 
The 
The Walds- 
The 


with its delicate fragrance, like a wind 


inhappy in, But they are worth investigation. 


76 are merely four clever marches. 


, op. 82, 1S a collection ol gems, « Ein- 


ime Blume,” 


llower, 


and the curious “ Vogel als Prophete,” a com- 


position whose liquidity has never been so adequately 
enough to 


interpreted since Joseffy played it, are 


stamp their composer as a great master of minia- 


ture, 

The Concertstuck, op. 92, is not a very grateful 
composition to play with orchestra, but incomparably 
the 


of the same title. 


superior to platitudes of Weber's composition 
The charming “ Bunte Blatter” 
contains the lovely theme in F sharp minor that 
Brahms afterward used as a theme for one of his set 
of fruitful variations. 
A sort of a nocturne in A flat belongs to this set, a 
song that sings itself into one’s heart with its velvety, 


caressing tones, 








Op. 111 contains three fantasie pieces, one in C 
minor being the most noteworthy. 

Op. 124 is another volume of twenty piano pieces, 
most of them charming. 

Op. 126, seven pieces in fughetta form, contains 
nothing of moment. 

The “ Gesange der Fruhe,” op. 133, are better, being 
fresh and melodious, 

The D minor concert allegro, with an introduction, 
is a composition that deserves a hearing if for 
nothing else but the novelty of it. 

The posthumous scherzo and presto passionato 
seem to belong to an early opus, marred and marked 
by Schumann's faults and fancies. 

We have barely indicated the outlines of Schu- 
mann’s neglected piano, but we hope enough to attract 
the attention of the lover of one of the most poetical 
minds in music, Robert Schumann. 





PERSONALS. 


tains 
MARY HOWE. 


with 


We present our readers this week 
a portrait of Mary Howe, the comely soprano, who 
Miss 


Howe, who is a Vermont girl, has been studying recently 


will be heard at the forthcoming Worcester Festival. 


with Marchesi in Paris. Her progress in her art has been 


rapid. She is a talented artist. 

REICHMANN IN TowN.—Theodore Reichmann, the 
handsome and popular baritone, is in the city, after a vaca- 
tion in Jersey. The great singer has a very wholesome 
respect for the torrid terrors of an American summer. 

A SuHorT Vis1T.—Mr. G. H. Wilson, the well-known 
music critic of the Boston ‘* Traveller,’’ was a caller in this 
office yesterday. 

THE “SUN” DE-CLAIRE’S THAT—Attalie Claire, the 
young songstress who was heard in London in the leading 
role of Planquett’s ‘* Captain Therese ”’ last week, 1s not, in 
an American artist, for she 
is Claire Smith. A 
few years ago she assumed small rdles in the McCaull comic 
Mrs. 


Fursch-Madi became a member of the English Opera Com- 


the exact sense of the word, 


was born in Toronto. Her real name 


opera troupe, and, after a course of lessons with 
pany that went to pieces after two years of mismanagement 
or worse. Still later on Miss Claire appeared with the Patti 
troupe, and last spring she blossomed as a prima donna at 
the Grand Opera House. She is a comely young person, 
who is seen to most advantage in the integumenta usually 
worn by the opposite sex, and she is not without cleverness 
as an actress. The quality and volume of her voice, and 
the compass of her art as a vocalist, however, are such that 
it is only through extraordinary indulgence on the part of 
the public, and because of an utter dearth of pretty women 
who can act cleverly and sing passably, that she can be re 
ferred to as worthy of filling a responsible position in a lyric 
troupe of even moderate pretensions. 

THE NEWCOMER.—Mr. Theodore Bohlmann, who 
recently arrived in this city, was a former teacher at the 
Klindworth Conservatory in Berlin. He goes to Cincinnati 
to fulfil an engagement at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music (Miss Clara Baur, directress). Mr. 


to us highly recommended by d’ Albert, Moszkowski and 


Bohlmann comes 
Klindworth, his former teacher. He will be heard in con- 
cert during the coming season. 

SCHARWENKA COMING.—Xaver Scharwenka, the re- 
nowned pianist and composer, will commence his American 
tour in New York in January next under the management 
of Mr. John Lavine. 
will be given from Mr. Scharwenka’s new opera ‘ Matas- 


At the inaugural concerts selections 


wintha,’’ with full chorus and orchestra, together with emi- 
nent soloists ; to be followed by a series of piano recitals in 
New York and other principal cities. 

THE BECKERS.—Dora Valesca Becker and Gustav 
L. Becker, her brother, have returned to this city after their 
lengthy sojourn in Germany. Miss Becker while in Berlin 
studied the violin for three years at the Hoehschule under 
Professor Joachim. 

Mr. 
Rudorff, and composition under Waldeman 


with Moszkowski and Ernst 


Bargiel and 


Becker studied piano 


Philipp Scharwenka. 

Consequently both these talented young people return to 
their native country as well equipped musicians capable of 
both playing and imparting instruction on their respective 
instruments. 

Miss DICKERSON SAILS.—Miss Jennie Dickerson has 
accepted an offer to rejoin Carl Rosa’s Opera Company in 
England as leading contralto. She leaves by the Etruria 
next Saturday, and will join the company in Dublin. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK.—G. W. Chadwick, of Boston, 
remains as conductor of the Hampden County M. A., of 
Springfield, Mass. 

SCHRADIECK COMES TO NEW YORK.—Mr. Henry 
Schradieck, the eminent violin virtuoso, whose wife was 
born and educated in Brooklyn, has decided to locate for the 








future in the city of New York, where he has many friends 
and admirers. 


THAYER AT BATH HARBOR.—Mr. Arthur W. Thayer, 
the composer, is summering at the Island of Springs, Bath 
Harbor. 


S. B. WHITNEY.—Mr. S. B, Whitney, organist of the 
Church of the Advent, Boston, is spending the month of 
August in the picturesque town of Woodstock, Vt., where 
he was born and raised. While there he plays in the Epis- 
copal church on Sundays, and during the week he spends 
many hours playing on the new Hutchings organ in the 
Congregational church, which is presided over on Sundays 
by a Boston organist of the name of Hazleton, who journeys 
all the way from the Hub each week for that purpose. Mr. 
Whitney formally opened the organ with a fine concert in 
June last. 


A TALENTED YOUNG ORGANIST.—Mr. Frank Taft is 
kept thoroughly busy giving organ recitals in almost every 
State in the Union. He has traveled thousands of miles 
during the last six months, and is everywhere received 
with the highest manifestations of approval. 

FOERSTER, OF PITTSBURGH.—Mr. Ad. M. Foerster, of 
Pittsburgh, had a most enjoyable time at Canton, O. He was 
the guest of Johann Wolfram, and as companion had Con- 
The Saengerfest was that 
of Central Ohio, and its meetings are 


stantin Sternberg, the pianist. 
of the ‘‘ Vereins”’ 
quadrennial. 

SyBIL SANDERSON.—Sybil Sanderson is said to be 
studying with Marchesi. 

Dre VERE AS NELLIE BLy.—Clementina De Vere 
breaks the record for, quick transatlantic travel. A fort- 
night ago it was announced that she had just sailed for 
Europe, and last week she was singing in New York. 

PAUL TIDDEN—Paul Tidden, the Brooklyn pianist, is 
having an interesting time across the water. He has been 
selecting music for the Brooklyn Library and for his own 
use, and has acquired a collection of considerable size. In 
Berlin he inspected the manuscripts in the Royal Library, 
where may be seen the original scores of the ninth sym- 
phony, ‘*St. Paul,”’ ‘St. Matthew Passion,’’ ‘‘The 
Well Tempered Clavichord,’’? Mozart’s symphonies, ‘‘ Der 


the 


” 


Freischtitz,’’ and other important works. 

AMALIA PaTTI,—Mrs, Strakosch, the widow of Mau- 
rice, lives in London, and still retains her rich contralto 
voice. Years ago, as Amalia Patti, she was one of the pets 
of the public. 

ScovEL.—Edward Scovel is now at Carlsbad, but 
He will 
be the leading tenor in Burnand’s Anglicized version of 


he is under engagement to sing a year in London. 


Audran’s ‘‘ La Cigale et le Fourmi,’’ and the composer has 
written some new music and introduced passages specially 
intended to fit Mr. Scovel’s style and voice. 

MARRIED.—John J. Raffael. the well-known tenor, 
nephew of ex-Mayor Johnson, of Cincinnati, was recently 
married to Mrs. Bethna Padelford, of the Conried Company. 
The ceremony took place the day after Mrs. Padelford ob- 
tained a divorce from her first husband. 

A Goop PIANIST.—Mr. George Magrath, of Cincin- 
nati, till last week sustained with unflagging energy the 
burden of incessant teaching, at the same time giving for 
the benefit of the students musical recitals, thus extending 
his invaluable services through near the end of the summer 
term. He has left for New York city to spend his vacation 
with his parents. 

THE WHITNEYS.—Mr. and Mrs. Myron W. Whitney 
have entertained at their summer home in Plymouth the 
Appleton Quartet—Miss Margaret Van Hovenberg, Mrs. 
Helen M. Young, Mr. Abbey Clark-Ford and Miss Harriette 
Whiting. 

A NEWCOMER.—Adolph Meyer, a pupil of Gustavus 
F. Hall, has been engaged for the coming season with the 
Greenwood Opera Company as principal baritone, and is 
now rehearsing with the company in New York. 

MR. WEISS DISAPPEARS.—NEW HAVEN, Conn., August 
26.—Ewald Weiss, of this city, one of the most widely 
known violinists in Connecticut, is lost in the White Moun- 
tains, and his friends fear that he has been killed. Mr. 
Wiess went to New Hampshire three weeks ago. Last Sun- 
day morning he started alone to walk from Mount Wash- 
ington to the summit of Mount Adams. He was expected 
to return in the evening, but has not since been heard 





from. 

Messages were sent on Monday to all places on the east- 
ern side of the mountain range, and then a searching party 
went over the route that he is supposed to have taken, but 
the only clue discovered was a portion of the musician’s 
lunch, which was found on Mount Clay. 

Expert mountain guides have searched the hills without 
avail, and they believe that Mr. Weiss became confused 
and lost in the dense rain clouds, and wandered down the 
slope into some wooded ravine, where he was overcome by 
fatigue, hunger and cold.—New York ‘+ Times.” 


STERNBERG IN PHILADELPHIA.—Constantin Stern- 
berg, the well-known pianist and composer, has taken a 
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room in the Hazeltine Building, in Philadelphia, and will 
devote his attention to teaching. He has numerous concert 
engagements for the coming season. 


PROFESSOR KOEPPER DEAD.—Columbia, S. C., mourns 
the loss of one of its best musicians, an old resident of that 
city, having located there in 1852 from Minster, Westphalia. 
He was at one time a teacher of Joseph Denck, a pianist 
well known in the South, and also of the two Visanska 
children. He was born in 1818. 


MRS. BELLE COLE AT THE PROMENADE CONCERTS,— 
The London ‘*Graphic” of August 11 gives a view of the 
interior of Covent Garden on the first night of the prome- 
nade concerts this season. Also pictures of some of the 
artists, among whom we find Mrs. Belle Cole, of this city, 
who for several years past has been making extraordinary 
successes in Great Britain. 

JAMES PEARCE, M. B., AND FAMILY.—James Pearce, 
M. B., of Yonkers, family are the Catskills, 
except Cecilia, who is with her grandfather, Right Rev. H. 
M. Thompson, Bishop of Mississippi, and Ella Gilmore, who 
is spending the summer at Fort Sherman, Ida., with the 
family of Captain Price, brother-in-law of Mr. Pearce. The 
family is an old stock musical one and well known here and 


and in 


in English musical circles. 

FRIEDHEIM IN LONDUN.—The “ Musical World” an- 
nounced the appearance at the Covent Garden concert on 
August 20 of Mr. Arthur Friedheim to play the ‘‘ Emperor” 
concerto. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS OF FRANZ RUMMEL’S. 
-—In playing at Blankeberghe, a renowned resort in Ger- 
many, Franz Rummel achieved such a success at the Casino 
in his performance of Weber’s ‘‘Concertstiick’’ and Liszt’s 
“Hungarian Fantaisy ’? that he was re-engaged to play at 
once in a concert on August 20 the Beethoven and Liszt E 
flat concertos. On September 3 Rummel leaves Southamp- 
ton for New York to begin his American tournée. 








HOME NEWS. 


——-M. Variol is about to publish the first number 


of a new musical paper at New Orleans. 


——Mr. E. M. Bowman gave his views of choir 
chorus training in the St. Louis ‘* Republic,’ August 19. 


——Theodore Thomas will probably give a series of 
Sunday night concerts at the Lenox Lyceum during the fall. 


Mr. Sigmund Beel, a very talented violinist, 
will give next Friday, in San Francisco, a concert, assisted 
by Ernst Hartmann, the pianist. 

——tThe concert of the Aschenbrodel Verein will 
be given at Washington Park on Friday, September 19. 
Theodore Thomas will conduct an orchestra of 300 musi- 
cians, and the Vere, 
soprano ; Theodore Reichmann, baritone, and Max Bendix, 


soloists will be: Clementine de 


violinist. After the concert there will be dancing. 


Marion Manola has signed a contract with 
James C. Duff, under which she is to become the prima 
donna of the Duff Comic Opera Company, which is to begin 
its season in Chicago next month. This organization is 
entirely distinct from that now singing ‘‘ The Red Hussar”’ 
at Palmer’s, of which Marie Tempest will continue to be at 


the head. 


The closing nights of the profitable season of 
opera now nearing its conclusion in Milwaukee were made 
particularly notable by the production of Wagner’s “ Flie- 
gende Hollander,”’ under the direction of Prof. S. Behrens, 
to whose talent and activity the artistic success of the long 
series of representations just ending is largely to be as- 
cribed. In Wagner’s well-known opera Mertens was “ Van- 
derdecken ”’ and Miss Francesca Guthrie ‘‘Senta.”’ 


At the seventeenth piano recital of Mr. Hugo 
Mansfeldt, of San Francisco, the following program was 
played : 

.. «+. Weber-Tausig 
Chopin 
Mansfeldt 
Gavot, Bohemienne 
“ Berceuse 
“ The Mill” 
* Cradle Song”’ 
Scherzino 
Wagner-Liszt 
Pergolese 
“* Crystalline Cascade” Mansfeldt 
Nocturne, F sharp major 
“ Rigolette”’ 
“Wedding March” and “ Fairy Dance” 


Since Camille D’Arville’s advent in the Casino 
company the friendship which has existed between herself 
and Marie Halton has not been noticeable for its warmth. 
The veiled enmity with which they regard each other was 
illustrated in quite a striking fashion on Thursday night. 

In the third act of ‘*Mme. Angot’”’ there is a quarrelling 
duet between ‘Mile. Lange ’’ played by Miss D’Arville, and 


‘‘ Clairette,’’ played by Miss Halton. The words of the duet 
incline to the sarcastic and biting, but it has been the 
custom of late for the rival actresses to add to the acidity 
by interloping satirical comments of their own, On Thurs- 
day night Miss Halton carried her share of the sarcasm so 
far that Miss D’Arville, in the patois of the profession, 
‘broke up.”? She stopped her singing, and, turning to Miss 
Halton, frigidly remarked, ‘When you have done, madam, 
I will proceed.” 

The orchestra and the audience were astonished. Anap- 
peal to the management from Miss D’Arville is now under 


consideration. 


The following was the program of the opening 
concert at Conservatory Hall, Utica, Louis Lombard di- 
rector : 

Trio for violin, piano and organ 

Louis Lombard, Titus d’Ernesti, Perley Dunn Aldrich, 
4 Ve Olders Tyme,” GOV sisi i... cede nn sceccctcccscsevedeboodise Lucas 
Second mazurka... . otusee aaa 


D’Ernesti 


Flute solo, Concerto in D 


Song, ‘In Questa Tomba ”’ 


Perley Dunn Aldrich. 


Scherzo A Po aty SRS 

Clara Asher-Lucas. 
Zither solo, fantaisie = 
Franz Rath. 
Violin solo, romance .-Dancla 
meanes., “Tamang” . ns cn Linewetsusesdcken ... Wagner 
Perley Dunn Aldrich. 
Flute solo, ‘‘ The Beautiful Eyes” 

Franz Rath. 


“ Kummer.” 


Tarentelle (by request) .....Lueas 


Clara Asher-Lucas. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


A dispatch from Cuba announces the death of 


Espadero, the pianist. 


Emil Gotze, the tenor, has been singing ‘« Faust” 
and other roles at Kroll’s, Berlin. 


One of the farewell tours of Sims Reeves begins 
September 23 at the Promenade Concerts, London. 


Nikita and George Liebling have been concert- 
izing at Kreuznach, the well-known summer resort. 


—-—The celebrated Nachbaur closes his operatic 
career in Munich with the roles of ‘‘ Postilion,’’ ‘‘ Stradella”’ 
and ‘* Lohengrin.”” 


Marcella Sembrich will not sing in Germany 
next season, having signed a contract to appear in Russia, 


Spain and Portugal. 


Count Casa de la Miranda, the husband of 
Christine Nilsson, has been appointed an Under Secretary 
of State in the new Spanish Ministry. 


For the coming Saturday afternoon concerts at 
Crystal Palace, London, the pianists Paderewski, Sapellni- 
koff and Stavenhagen have been engaged, and it is probable 
that Ysaye, the famous violinist, will also appear in the 
same. 


——Miss Forrest, an American who made her début 
as **Rosina”’ in the ‘‘ Barber of Seville,’’? at Kroll’s, in Ber- 
lin, on Monday evening of last week, made a pleasant impres- 
sion, without, however, furnishing any evidence of a great 
future on the stage of grand opera. 


An international opera scheme is talked of in 
Paris with M. Epron at the head, to give performances of 
operas of composers of all nations. Goldmark’s ‘* Queen 
of Sheba,’”? Wagner’s ‘‘Meistersingers,’’ Boito’s ‘* Mephis- 
topheles’’ and Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello ’’ are the first four operas to 
be produced. 


Emil Sauer, the piano virtuoso, who was com- 
pelled to relinquish all engagements during the latter part 
of last season on account of illness, has recovered his health 
entirely and will be heard in numerous concerts in Germany 
this season. The report that he is to join the Dresden Con- 
servatory is unfounded. 


Sigrid Arnoldson is to make a six weeks’ con- 
cert tournée in Germany, her first appearance being booked 
for Leipsic. In January and February she is to sing in 
Paris, where she is engaged for twenty concerts at an 
honorarium of $1,000 each, the highest price paid in Paris 
to a prima donna since Adelina Patti’s engagement. 


Theseventh Bristol musical festival,to take place 
from October 22 to 25, contains on its program, among other 
works, Gounod’s ‘Redemption,’ Grieg’s ‘‘ Peer Gynt,” 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Fourth Hungarian Rhapsody,” ‘‘ The Meistersing- 
ers’ Vorspiel,’”’ ‘‘The Ride of the Walkures”’ and “‘ The Kai- 
sermarsch,”’ C. H. H. Parry’s ‘‘ Judith,” and Arthur Sulli- 
van’s ‘*Golden Legend.” 


The annual entrance examination of the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music, 126 and 128 East Seventeenth- 





st., New York, will. be held as follows: Singing classes, 





September 25 and 26, 1890, from 9 A. M. to 12 M., 2 to 5 P. M. 
and 8 to10 Pp. M.; violin, ’cello, contrabass and harp classes, 
September 27, same hours; piano and organ classes, Sep- 
tember 30, same hours; flute, oboe, clarinet and bassoon, 
October 1, from 9 A.M. to 12 M.; French horn, cornet and 
trombone, October 1, from 2 to 4 P. M.; orchestra, October 
1, from 8 to 10 p. M..; chorus, October 6, from 8 to 10 P. M. 

Mr. M. E. Delle Sedie sends us his circular in- 
forming the public that he has established at his residence, 
30 Rue de St. Petersbourg, Paris, a complete school for 
singing and lyric declamation. > 








Otto Dresel. 

The Editor of the Sun + 
Sir: When I heard of the sudden death of my friend and 
master, Otto Dresel, I wrote to Dr. Robert Franz to ask if 
he would like to say a few words about him which he could 
permit to be made public. I thought it due to the memory 
of one who had for so many years modestly and earnestly 
labored in the cause of musical art in America, and espe- 
cially in Boston, that attention should be directed to what he 
had done; and I know no one could speak more authori- 
tatively on such a subject than Robert Franz. He replied 
that he preferred to address what he wished to say ina let- 
ter to me, leaving me to translate it and put it before the 
American musical public. His letter, which I have en- 
deavored to translate as literally as possible, is as follows: 


As my intimate relations with the late Otto Dresel are well known to 
you, you can imagine how greatly the news of his sudden death has 
shocked me. Such a harmony of interest as has existed between him and 
me for fifty years does not belong to every day occurrences—especially 
at a time when opinions and judgment change as rapidly as they are 
found. 

Otto Dresel wasa man of the finest musical culture, and it encompassed 
a wide horizon, Sebastian Bach, Handel, Mozart and Beethoven under 
classics, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Chopin and Schumann under more mod- 
ern composers, were masters to whose productions he devoted most of his 
time and energy, and they are masters whose compositions are sufficient 
to fill alifetime in endeavoring to fathom and to enlightenthem. They 
have indeed lasted him till his end! 

As far as I am concerned, I owe Dresel a great deal more than I can 
say. Not only in Germany has he worked in behalf of my songs, but he 
was the first who successfully introduced them into America, a fact of 
which Liszt in his pamphlet “* Robert Franz”’ makes note in a highly com- 
plimentary manner to Dresel. Furthermore, he was the means of enlist- 
ing my energy and activity to a degree which occupied the last half of my 
life so fully that it greatly added to my happiness. I am thinking here of 
my arrangements of the vocal compositions of Sebastian Bach and Hin- 
del. We two were perhaps the only ones who for years have interested 
ourselves in efforts of this kind. But my friend Dresel was not satistied 
only to interest himself in these matters. He made himself prominent by 
fulfilling the task of arranging and publishing four sets of the arias of 
Handel. They belong to by far the best arrangements of this kind. I 
need only mention the wonderfully beautiful form which he has given to 
the aria from Hindel’s Semele, ** Oh, Sleep.’’ These works—which are 
published by Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leipsic—I can recommend most 
strongly and heartily to the musical public. 

My last intercourse with Dresel was in the working out of a new edition 
of the ‘* Wohltemperirtes Klavier.” In this editorial work we have la- 
bored to the best of our ability, and it is tragic enough that several just 
finished numbers of this marvelous work of Bach's were received by me a 
few days after Dresel’s death. 

In conclusion I wish to state that I owe great thanks to Dresel for hav- 
ing brought me in contact with many well-known men of highest stand- 
ing in artistic circles in America with whom I have formed ties of 
friendship. I need only mention the names of Sebastian B. Schlesinger, 
Charles C. Perkins, Hugo Leonhard, William F. Apthorp, &c.,and I pride 
myself on these personal relations, which will remain dear to me as long 
as Ilive. May the seed which this rare artist has sown in his second 
fatherland bear fruits in wide and extended circles, and 1 have no doubt 
whatever that the result will be lasting, because the starting point re- 
mains for all time. Rosert Franz. 

Ha te, August 11, 1890. 


I ask leave to add a few words: Coming to America 
thirty odd years ago, Otto Dresel soon won for himself 
many friends in Boston and elsewhere, who have remained 
his friends for life. Like the Abolitionists, who believed 
slavery an evil, and, working for its abolishment, never 
swerved from that purpose, so Otto Dresel believed Bach 
and Handel the greatest masters in music, and he labored 
untiringly to make their productions known. 
more tolerant he was at least true to his convictions. 
his own productions he thought very little. 
satisfied with them, and on that ground endeavored to sup- 


, 


If he was not 
Of 
He never was 


press his own compositions, which were always classic and 
good, instead of leaving them alone and adding others to 
them. Shortly after his arrival in Boston a prize of $200 (a 
good deal of money at that time) was offered for the best 
song, if lremember rightly, by the music publishing firm 
of Richardson. Dresel, rather reluctantly (because he 
never expected to get the prize), sent in his charming set- 
ting of Tennyson’s ‘*Sweet and Low.”’ The judges awarded 
the prize to him, and he was most agreeably astonished. 

For years Otto Dresel conducted clubs in Boston for the 
performance of Bach and other good music. 
ment for four hands of Beethoven’s symphonies are, I be- 
lieve, considered the best that have ever been published. 
I was told that at the Royal Academy of Music in London 
his arrangements of Handel’s arias were extensively used 
and much admired. 

In his private capacity he was the staunchest and best 
friend and companion, and many a poor artist has been 
educated and aided by him. His many friends in America 
will rejoice in the tribute which Dr. Franz has paid him, 
and to which any words of mine seem superfluous. 

SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER. 

8 Wilton Place, London, S. W., August 14, 1890. 


His arrange- 
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A Good Word for the Musical 
Jack.” 


N article from the Pittsburgh “ Bulletin,” 
copied into THe Musica Courter of August 20, 
descants upon ‘‘ Wasted Energies’”’ in a manner that, while 
it appears plausible, at the same time seems illogical. The 
writer denotes a certain class of musicians—‘* Jacks ’’—im- 
plying that they are jacks at all trades, hence good at 
none, as the old axiom states. While this may be true— 
and I am quite willing to accede it to be so—yet it may be 
equally true that he who has spent his energies exclusively 
in acquiring but one line of action may be totally inefficient 
in many useful ways, in consequence of abstraction, which 
incapacitates him from imparting his knowledge for the 
benefit of others. 


Much of that which is learned 


from intuition. On the kindergarten system of teaching chil- | 


dren by object lessons thus do we all receive impressions, 
and if the mind is naturally ductile and the spirit tractable, 
the reception of an idea may be into fallow ground where it 
will grow. 
which I have in mind. Pedants in musical lore are as 
likely to prove inefficient in inculeating proper knowledge 
as those who are not so learned. One needs not to be a 
master of an instrument to understand its technical quali- 
ties and exhibit them. Though failing in proficiency him- 
self, he may nevertheless adapt his service pleasantly and 
creditably. 

Pedants in any line move in circumscribed ruts, and 
must do so. It is genius which emits sparks and irradiates 
the atmosphere, and genius has been shown to exist un- 
accompanied by study. There are perfect penmen who 
never took a lesson in chirography and are accomplished 
in other respects likewise ; so there are men who have de- 
voted years to practice and still exhibit miserable hand- 
similar condition exists in 


writing. A every vocation. 


The worst feature connected with a scholastic 


appears in his dogmatic manner, which is unyielding and 


arbitrary in the tenets advocated, curt and overbearing in | 
| necessity to understand, suffer with all or some particular 


expression. 

The object to be attained in learning to play upon any 
instrument is so nearly allied to gratification with the com- 
of tones emitted that mere technicality really 


takes second place in the scheme. A _ skillful performance 


bination 


is not necessarily a perfect nor a satisfactory one, simply 


for the reason that there are so few who are able to deter- | 


mine what constitutes skill or to receive pleasure from such 
performances. Again, on the assumption that music is 
‘*the art of combining sounds agreeable to the ear,’’ as the 
lexicographers aver, the end and object of a performance 
is to please, and this consummation may be reached by one 
who is a novice in technicalties. 

A musical **jack”’ is frequently a very useful adjunct to 
society, and the acquirements he possesses are to be com- 
mended rather than derided. With the masses, including a 
vast number of persons whose knowledge of and desire for 


music is confined to the quality produced, which may be | 


described as conveying ‘‘sounds agreeable to the ear ’’— 


to this class a pedantic performance is an absolute bore, 


RUD. IBACH SOHN, 





in this world is derived | 


The Bible teaches that ‘‘ out of the mouth of | 


babes ’’ issues wisdom, and that covers precisely the idea | from which these heaven lit diamond drops radiate, and to 


| which they fall back. 


| parent to the world. 


musician | 


| or least defective. 
| this somewhat which he must impart, may happen to have 


one only exhibiting skill in manipulation, and which fails in 
other necessary qualities that engender esteem. In one 
case the grist is ground to annoying powder, while the 
other provides material for a palatable and nourishing 
Of the two, I think the musical jack fills his niche 
community much more acceptably than the over- 
pedant ; hence he accomplishes more satisfactory 
E. 


feast. 

in the 
strung 
results. 








Genius. 


By G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL. 


HERE is no truer word than that uttered by 
Schumann when he declared that genius alone can 
fully understand genius. How many writers have, with 
but imperfect success, attempted to analyze the quality of 
this God bestowed knighthood. They have, however, all 
fallen into the error of taking the part for the whole, so 
that quite a large collection of definitions has resulted, each 
differing from the other, yet all recognizable as necessary 
ingredients. Judging from the unity displayed in all the 
workings of nature, there must be some one fountain head 


Genius is often confused with technical skill, by which, 
in fact, it is often not naturally accompanied but has la- 
boriously to acquire before being able to make itself ap- 
In music Tom Smith can tell the 
exact pitch of any note sounded and write a canon in 


twenty parts in an hour, while Beethoven is musing year 


long how he may convert this exceedingly commonplace 
theme into the future wonder and delight of the world. 
One writer will in elegant style pour forth a torrent of elo- 
quent nothings; another will scratch and scratch at one 
wretched stilted sentence until he transforms it and it be- 
comes immortal. Enthusiasm, a capability of taking infinite 
pains—both are a part of genius, the more necessary if 
a deficiency in talent, in technical skill; but I 
believe that attentive consideration of the matter will 
show that genius is but the possession in an extraordinary 
degree of natural sympathy, by which I mean an inborn 


there be 


side of human nature ; a necessity which causes a man to 
feel within himself the reality of what is before him, to 
sound its innermost depths, to prove it to such an extent 
that it cannot be got rid of, that it haunts him day and 


| night, till he is forced to impart it to some other brother 


being. 
Whether this be done by means of tones, colors, stone or 


| words simply depends on which of his senses is most acute 


It is not improbable that he, having 


physical organs inferior in delicacy to those of other men 


| who have not the same need, and are unable to make full 


use of such. Doubtless the man of genius has excelled in 
art—in the use of the senses; not because these were ab- 
normally developed at birth, but because this same haunt- 
ing phantom, begotten of his great heart, has forced him, 
in spite of defects and difficulties, with ‘infinite pains ”’ 
and unremitting labor, to cultivate some particular sense 
to that state of delicacy which may enable him to portray 
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to the world what he would. The higher the genius the 
wider and deeper will be his sympathy with or understand- 
ing of the object before him ; and, therefore, the greater 
the subtlety and cunning of the art necessary to express 
this. 

It becomes at once evident how it is that few great men 
agree as to the relative importance of works of art when 
distinctions are unobservable to lesser men. For the higher 
genius, driven by his more powerful sympathies to seek 
more perfect means of conveying his ideas to others (hence 
originality), becomes aware of the shallower nature, the 
narrower sympathy which could content itself with a more 
imperfect art form. The great mind of a Bach transformed 
the pedant ridden fugue to a mighty surging sea of emo- 
tions; the passion of a Beethoven beat down the paltry 
barriers which confined Mozart and Haydn; the fire of a 
Wagner fused into one new and wonderful frame these Bach 
and Beethoven art forms, 

It is now evident how it came about that Beethoven oc- 
cupied months and years ere he could forge in the furnace 
of his imagination one theme which could fitly represent 
the profundity of emotion which was part of his being. 
We can understand why genius, through poverty, want, 
despair, ever struggles on to give vent to the contents of 
its mighty soul, It is not that it would—it must. Until it 
be free of its burdens it is doomed to torment unquench- 
able. Thus we find that genius flowers the fairest amid 
poverty and distress, for these bring it directly in contact 
with the realities of existence. Man best understands 
what he has himself experienced. 

As men feel differently, each one in proportion to the re- 
finement of his nature, it follows that the expression of 
Thus genius is not always 


. 


what they feel must also differ. 
readily understood of all; for it creates something which 
seems at first glance unlike that to which they are accus- 
In reality it is only the new form which bewilders 
them; this they till it, and 
then marvel at the underlying soul which it embodies. 


tomed. 


abuse they understand 


Talent, on the contrary, they more readily grasp, as being 
near to their own ability of conception. It is important to 
remember that the greater a work, the greater the proba- 
bility that it will be at first misunderstood. Genius does what 
it must, talent what it can ; so talent borrows from genius 
its formula of expression. But having little or nothing to 
express, it utters mere vapidity and becomes, for the time 
being, rapidly popular among a certain class of minds; for 
few people care to be made to think or feel deeply, and, 
moreover, hate what they are unable to readily under- 
stand, attributing want of intelligence and refinement in 
themselves to a fault in the author. 

Little as genius has up to now been understood, save by 
a few select minds, it has gained from alla kind of vague 
homage, given chiefly from respect to one who has accom 
plished something apparently quite beyond ordinary 
humanity—not from gratitude for a personal service—from 
love. In truth, however, these men are great solely be- 
cause of their love for us. They would be to each a friend 
and comforter; they would smooth our care furrowed 
brows, sustain our toil torn limbs, joy with our joys, grieve 
with our griefs; lead us gently and lovingly to truer, 
nobler and more delightful pleasures than we ever knew 
before ; and while thus, by the power of love, attracting 
and ennobling the individual, effect a peaceful revolution 
in the relations of man to man. Genius is the incarnation 
of eternal love.—London ‘‘ Musical World.”’ 
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WAGNER'S LIFE AND WORKS. 


“The Mastersingers of Nuremburgh” 








Gustav Kossk.* 

Act III, 

(Continued.) 
AGDALENA and David now enter and Sachs gives 
M to Walther’s Prize Song itsmusical baptism, util- 
izing chiefly the first and second lines of the choral 
which opens the first act. David then kneels down 
and, according to the custom of the day, receives from 
Sachs the ear in token that he is advanced 
from ‘prentice to journeyman. Then follows the 
beautiful quintet, in which the Prize Song, as a 
thematic germ, puts forth its blossoms. 


a box on 


loveliest 

This is but one of many instances in which Wagner 
proved that when the dramatic situation called for 
it he could conceive and develop a melody of the 
most exquisite fibre. 

After the quintet the 
Nuremburgh Motive and all depart for the festival. 
The stage is now shut off by a curtain behind which 


orchestra resumes the 


the scene is changed from Sachs’ workshop to the 
meadow on the banks of the Pegnitz, near Nurem- 
burgh. After a tumultuous orchestral interlude, which 
admirably portrays by means of already familiar 
motives, with the addition of the fanfare of the town 
musicians, the noise and bustle incidental to prepara- 
great festival, the curtain rises upon a 
lively scene. Boats decked out in flags and bunting 
and full of festively clad members of the various 
guilds and their wives and children are constantly 


To the right is a platform decorated with 


tions for a 


arriving. 
the flags of the guilds which have already gathered. 
making merry under tents and awnings 
The ‘prentices are 


People are 
where refreshments are served, 
having a jolly time of it heralding and marshalling 
the guilds who disperse and mingle with the merry- 
makers after the standard bearers have planted their 
banners near the platform. 

Soon after the curtain rises the cobblers arrive, and 
as they march down the meadow, conducted by the 
‘prentices, they sing in honor of St. Crispin, their pa- 


* Copyright by Gustav Kobbé, 1890 





tron saint, a chorus, based on the Cobbler Motive, to 
which a melody in popular style is added. The town 
watchmen, with trumpets and drums, the town pipers, 
lute makers, &c., and then the journeymen, with com- 
ical sounding toy instruments, march past, and are 
succeeded by the tailors, who sing a humorous 
chorus, telling how Nuremburgh was saved from its 
ancient enemies by a tailor, who sewed a goatskin 
around him and pranced around on the town walls, to 
the terror of the hostile army, which took him for the 
devil. The bleating of a goat is capitally imitated in 
this chorus, one division (p. 391, 1. 1 b, 2 and 3) paro- 
dying Rossini’s « Di’ tanti palpiti.” 

With the last chord of the tailors’ chorus the bak- 
ers strike up their song and are greeted in turn by 
cobblers and tailors with their respective refrains. 
A boatful of young peasant girls in gay costumes 
now arrives, and the 'prentices make a rush for the 
A charming dance in waltz time is now struck 
up. The ’prentices with the girls dance down toward 
the journeymen, but as soon as these try to get hold 
of the girls, the ’prentices veer off with them in an- 
other direction, This veering should be timed to fall 
at the beginning of those periods of the dance to 
which Wagner has given instead of eight measures, 


bank. 


seven and nine, in order by this irregularity to em- 
phasize the amusing ruse of the 'prentices. 

The dance is interrupted by the arrival of the mas- 
ters, the ‘prentices falling in to receive, the others 
making room for the procession. The Mastersingers 
advance to the stately strains of the Mastersinger 
Motive, which, when Xo¢hner appears bearing their 





standard with the figure of King David playing on his | 
harp, goes over into the sturdy measures of the Mas- | 


tersingers’ March, Sachs rises and advances. At 


sight of him the populace intone the noblest of all 


choruses, ‘‘ Awake! draws nigh the break of day,” | 


the words of which are a poem by the historic Hans 
Sachs, from the song of the Reformation, «The 
Nightingale of Wittenberg.” 

At its conclusion the populace break out into shouts 
in praise of Sachs, who modestly yet most feelingly 
gives them thanks. The Illusion, Sachs, Art Brother- 
hood, Lyric and Midsummer Festival Motives are here 


employed with beautiful effect. When eckmesser is 


| arrive early in October. 


led to the little mound of turf upon which the singer 
is obliged to stand we have the humorous variation 
of the Mastersinger Motive from the Prelude (p. 5, 1. 5, 
b. 3, &c.) Beckmesser’s attemptto sing Walther's poem 
ends, as Sachs had anticipated, in utter failure. The 
town clerk's effort is received with jeers. Before he 
rushes away infuriated but utterly discomforted he 
proclaims that Sachs is the author of the song they 
have derided. Thecobbler-poet declares to the people 
that it is not by him; that it is a beautiful poem if 
sung to the proper melody and that he will show them 
the author of the poem who will in song disclose its 
beauties. He then introduces Walther. The knight 
easily succeeds in winning over people and masters, 
who repeat the closing melody of his Prize Song in 
token of their joyous appreciation of his new and 
wondrous art. /ogner advances to decorate Walther 
with the insignia of the Mastersingers’ Guild, but the 
knight turns unwillingly away. 

In measures easily recognized from the Prelude, to 
which the Nuremburgh Motive is added, Sachs now 
praises the masters and explains their noble pur- 
pose as conservators of art. Zva takes the wreath 
with which Walther has been crowned, and with it 
crowns Sachs, who has meanwhile decorated the 
knight with the insignia. Pogner kneels, as if in hom- 
age, before Sachs, the masters point to the cobbler- 
poet as to their chief, and Walther and Eva remain 
on either side of him, leaning gratefully upon his 
shoulders. The chorus repeats Sachs’ final admoni- 
tion to the closing measures of the Prelude. 


(To be continued.) 








Mr. Floersheim Returns. 
UR MR. OTTO FLOERSHEIM will leave 
Europe for this country September 27 and expects to 
In addition to numerous business 


interests Mr. Floersheim found time to visit all the promi- 


| nent Continental conservatories, where he had excellent 


| opportunities of comparison with home institutions. 


Mr. Floersheim has on this trip personally renewed his 
pleasant acquaintanceship with many prominent European 
composers and artists. His health, which was not the best 
when he left New York, has been greatly benefited by the 


trip. 








BEHR BROS. 


GRAND 


— AND — 


UPRIGHT 


PIANUFOR TES, 


GOLD MEDAL ~* 
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THE EMINENT PIANIST AND 
The World’s Highest Authority on Music, 


NEW ORLEANS, 1885. © MELBOURNE, 1889, DR. HANS VON BULOW, 


INDORSES THE 


BEHR BROS. PIANOS. 


‘The new action with compensation lever, in your grand piano- 
fortes, IT CONSIDER A GREAT IMPROVEMENT, 
and it should be highly appreciated by the public in general, espe- 
cially the ladies. 
PATENT IS VERY APPARENT. 
BROS. & CO. ARE DESERVING OF SUCCESS. 
The Patent Piano Muffler, also invented by the firm, I regard in 
every respect as Useful, Practicable, and an IMPORTANT 
INVENTION, and Their Instruments in General 
Merit My Approval.’’ 


THE USEFULNESS OF THE NEW 
The firm of BEHR 





* 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


No. 15 EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK. 


Factory: 292, 294, 296, 298 ELEVENTH AVENUE, and 550 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK. 


WAREROOMS: 


No. 1229 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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HAZELTON BROTHERS, 


“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS — ( A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT, 

















>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


IN os. Sa nl oe UNIVERSITY PLACE, NHW YORK 





These celebrated Pianos have received the highest award 
wherever exhibited. Have been before the public for more than 
half a century, and on their superior excellence alone achieved 
heir high reputation. They are unequaled for pure tone, quality, 
evenness of touch, superior workmanship and durability, It will 
be to the advantage of every dealer or lover of a fine Piano to call 
at our warerooms and examine our elegant stock of these superior 


nstruments. A cordial invitation is extended to all. 





WAREROOMS: 
1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
145 and 147 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Factories: N. W. Cor. 11th and Catharine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 





ESTALISHBED 3280 
INCORPORATED 1885 


Schubert 


ia Piano. 


CTLCLEU UME E GReangg) “owe nate 


constructed, attractive 


wn ee Thoroughly > 
in appearance, brilliant in tone, 
Saec Peses | i. reasonable in price, fully 
i = ~! — ; warranted 


apart B)sCHUBER Pu 


(Peter D , President.) 


rdsiels East 134th St., 


Between Lincoln and Alex- 
ander Aves., 


NEEVvw Yon kk. 














Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 


in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 


and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES. 20 East i7th St., New York. 


. Lie Freseoll 


THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 


% JUST ae Py 3% 


Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS AND PRICES address 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN CO., “*css<.° 


CONCORD, W. Ez. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE. FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
J PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particulars on application to 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


NEW YORK mye 
Sole Agents for the United} 96 Warren St., New York. 


<> MINDEMAN & S05 


PIANOS. 


AGRAND. # UPRIGHT. # SQUARE 


—a, > > 2eoe1 > ae ~- 














ADDRESS 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 


147TH STREET near BROOK AVE. 


PIANOS. 


A High Grade Pisee at a Fair Price. 


Equa/lto Any! Surpassed by None! 


MANUFACTURED BY TH 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS 


' aeaens _— 542 and 544 West Fortieth Street, 
This ees es is used Solely for the Pigeieeere of NEw Tore. 








NRW YORK. 


WM. ROLLING & SONS, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


Foreign Music, 


—— INCLUDING —— 
Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions, Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 








The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee, Wis. 





LYON & HEALY 
(jashburn 4 san.emenudian , 
FACTORY: 211 to217 SOUTH GANAL ST. 


F — State § Monroe Sts, 
Guitar 8, 
garcars, ARE CHICAGO. 


Mandolins RECOMMENDED 


By all the leading artists as the 
best in the world. 


and Our capacity is taxed to the 
56 Elana Th utmost in filling the orders we re- 
ceive for these popular Instruments. 


ith If you have not received our new cata- 
I ers logue and souvenir (a unique thing in its way) 


we will be pleased to mail it to you. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, !880. 
No. 550. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Oopies, Ten Cents. 

















RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 

PER INCH, 
Three Months ...#%20.00 | Nine Months. ......... ...860.00 
Six Months. 40.00 | Twelve Months............ 80.00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pp. M. on 
Monday. 


All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 
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Marc A, OrTtTo FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


BLUMENBERG, 


HARRY O, BROWN, AssociATE Epiror., 
Offices: No. 25 East 14th St.. New York. 





CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 2386 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western RepResentarTive. 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 


FRITZ SCHUBERTH, JR., 63 BrOperstrrasse, Lerpsic. 





find all the news in this number of THE 


OU will 
MUSICAL COURIER 


music trade 


repeated in the Saturday 
papers. 

OR the benefit of our out of town readers, who 
F are naturally not posted in our local and State 
events, we wish to say that the first Monday in Sep- 
tember is set aside as a State holiday, known as 
‘Labor Day,” thus termed because no work is per- 
that that all artisans and 
printers, save on the dailies, stop work. As the first 
THE MUSICAL COURIER go to press on Mon- 


day we are therefore out just one day, which accounts 


formed, and on occasion 


forms of! 


for the delay of this issue. 


York and Dolgeville twice, and sometimes 


A’ FRED DOLGE has been traveling between New 
frequently, every week since 1874—16 years— 
1 yet last Sunday was the first time in all these 
that he traveled on the New York Central in 
eht, his trips always being on the sleeper. Once 
took a day the West Mrs. 


ill the trips taken during these 16 years, 


train on Shore with 


ception of the two referred to, were night 


little figuring : 16 years, 832 weeks. 


two trips a week—1,664 trips, at 250 


each, equals 416,000 miles on sleepers in 16 
n addition to all other traveling and all the | 

; ; ; | 
vO! he has been doing in those 16 years. 


rare 1? It cannot be equaled. 


cor! 


| season comes closer upon us and busi. 


S the fall ‘ 
A ness begins 


to open up again, we find no shop 


n New York more active than that of the Conover 
Brothers Company. With the important agencies 
it they have established within a short while, with 

1e increasing excellence of their pianos, which are 


ecoming better and more widely known, they are in 
. position this fall to do a larger business than ever 
And all that 


the Conover Brothers get they deserve, for there is 


before in their career as manufacturers. 


not a pair of harder and more earnest workers in the 
trade, And then, too, the men are all too few who 
know as much about piano building as Mr. Frank 


Conover, who has demonstrated the correctness of his 








come from his hands and brain, People are coming 
more and more to appreciate this merit which is so 
evident to a musical person, and as a consequence the 
Conover business keeps on growing and growing and 
becoming more solid and more substantial every day. 
It is a matter of but a short time when they will have 
to seek larger factory quarters. 





W* find among the new corporations in Indiana 
the Hamilton Organ Company, of Indianapolis, 
Capital stock, $10,000. Directors: D. H. Baldwin, 
Lucien Wulsin, Albert A. Van Buren, George W. Arm- 
strong, Jr., and Clarence Wulsin. All these gentle- 
men are the members of the well-known firm of D. 
H. Baldwin & Co, 


ties varnishers in some of the large furniture estab- 

lishments have struck, and as they are intimately 
that would 
manufacturers of this city. 
workmen to strike, as many men are idle and would 


arise affect the piano 


bad time for 


conditions may 


This is a 


be only too happy to get jobs. 


Is there a single Kimball agent to-day, no matter how long he has 
worked for Kimball, who can come into the open market and get pianos 
and organs on time on his individual credit or paper? We should like to 
know one, and therefore ask for information. 

HE above question was asked in THE MUSICAL 
COURIER some weeks We now 
other: Can Frank Buck, a Kimball agent at Hannibal, 


ago. ask an- 
Mo., come into the open market and get pianos and 
organs on time on his individual credit or paper? We 
pause for information. 


E hope to record in our next issue some definite 
W information in regard to a new deal just com- 
pleted by Messrs. Newby & Evans which will largely 
affect their interests in the Northwest. If the ar- 
rangements are completed it will give to them an 
opening in the city in question which they have 
always wished for and which they well deserve. Newby 
& Evans’ business is among the first to feel the effects 
of the commencement of fall business, and they are 
looking forward to a big trade this winter. 


= 


associated with the piano varnishers some unpleasant | 


of costing them much more for the support of the 

men who are now unable to get employment, Messrs. 

Strauch Brothers are now working full time and are 

rapidly catching up with their orJers. 

HE capital stock of the Sterling Company, Derby, 
Conn., has been increased to $210,000, all paid 


up, and the former officers have all been re-elected. 


hae following is a copy of a circular notice issued 
by Collins & Armstrong, of Fort Worth, Tex. : 


To Dealers, Agents and Salesmen: 

Do not accept or make sales that have the signatures of minors or mar- 
ried women, unless the married women are joined by their husbands. 

Use great care in having your notes, mortgages and contracts plainly 
drawn up. Do not make any promises that will interfere with the collec- 
| tion of paper as it matures. Coruins & ARMSTRONG. 

° 





| M* L. E. THAYER, representing the Fort Wayne 

Organ Company, left for Europe on the Nor- 
| mannia on Thursday last, to be gone about six weeks, 
| which he will spend on business in England and on 
| the Continent. The “Packard” organs are among 
| the best selling American organs in England, Ger- 
| many and Austria, 


R. J. V. STEGER, of Chicago, one of the brightest 
M piano men of the West, and a merchant of 
splendid vitality and remarkable energy, who was 
East, as recorded in these columns, selected 52 Soh- 
mer pianos and left a large order for special cases, 
| and also bought 50 Sterling pianos. Mr, Steger is dis- 
| posing of these instruments among the best people 
| of Chicago and vicinity, and is constantly increasing 
= expanding his trade. 


| 
| 





ESSRS. HARDMAN, PECK & CO, have just is- 
M sued an attractive little circular, in which is 
-inclosed a facsimile of the letter received from their 
Glasgow agents announcing the sale of a Hardman 
grand to Her Majesty, the Queen. The circular itself 
embraces some cogent statements of the merits of the 
Hardman piano and what they claim for it, and further 
states that: 

The exceptionally large number of sales of the 


Hardman piano, resulting from renting them to peo- 
ple of musical taste, have induced us again to offer 





dealer, who was in town last week, returned 


M* J. C. ELLIS, the Cleveland piano and organ 


home on Monday night, and during a call at this office 
informed us that he intends to push his lawsuits 
against J. T. Wamelink and A. D. Coe, of Cleveland, 
with all possible vigor and that he has a sufficient 
number of affidavits and witnesses to make out an ex- 
cellent case. We know nothing of the merits of the 
controversy, but shall watch it with interest, as all the 
parties thereto are well known in the trade. 
HE Richmond “Times” recently interviewed 
leading merchants of the city on the prospects 
of the fall trade, and Messrs. M. B. Ramos & Co. are 
reported as follows in reply to the inquiry : 
M. B, Ramos & Co.: “* Merchants generally look forward to the fall and 
spring of each year for special activity in business circles. In my opinion 
this fall promises much for the Richmond merchants, In a recent trip 
through North Carolina I was greatly pleased to hear the unanimous 
opinion expressed by the farmers and the merchants in the small towns 
that their crops were fully double that of any year for ten years, This 
means great activity and an easy money market this fall. The newspa- 
pers of our city are good ones, but our merchants would do a grander 
business if the morning papers were more largely circulated among the 
tarmers of Virginia and North Carolina, because inquiry would be di- 
rected this way by farmers who now sell their produce and make tneir 
purchases in the smaller towns ” 


HE strikers in the Strauch Brothers’ action factory 
‘| have about given up the struggle, and many of 
the old hands, after some nine weeks’ of idleness, are 
applying to be reinstated. They are being taken back 
as Messrs. Strauch Brothers need them, but the firm 
is standing by the new hands who came to them dur- 
ing their trouble, and the old men are compelled to 
take their chances. The strike was ill-advised, as 
most strikes are, and has cost the United Piano 





theories by the delightful uprights and grands that 





Makers something over $10,000, with the prospect 


special rates, thus affording an excellent opportunity 
to many at their leisure to appreciate all the advan- 
tages contained in our new patents, 

An entirely new idea, and one which we heartily ap- 
plaud, is Mr. Peck’s idea of “yearly tuner’s tickets,” 
which the circular speaks of as follows : 

We are now offering to our city customers tuner’s 
yearly tickets at the nominal cost of $6, which en- 
title the holders to have their pianos tuned four 
times at regular intervals of three months. 

It is of vital importance in the preservation of a 
piano, that it should be kept in tune; many valuable 
instruments have been ruined from want of attention 
in this respect. 

As there will be a limited number of these tickets 
sold they should be secured at once. 

It is a matter of surprise to us that this plan has 
not been thought of before, because its benefit to the 
manufacturer and customer alike are so apparent, 
while the cost is so low that most people who are able 
to purchase a piano will take advantage of the offer. 
If Messrs. Hardman, Peck & Co. will be enabled by 
these plans to keep all of their pianos sold within a 
reasonable distance of the city in good tune (rented 
pianos are tuned free of charge) they have gained a 
point that it behoves other firms to look to, THE 
MusIcAL COURIER has always made a “hobby” of 
this particular feature of the piano business, the care 
of pianos sold and rented and the care of pianos while 
in the warerooms., There is not one case in a dozen 
where one can go into a New York or Boston piano 
wareroom and find the stock in tune, 








—Mr. F. Beyer, the St. Louis agent of the Kroeger piano, who has been 
East for a while accompanied by Mrs. Beyer, spent a few days last week 
with his wife at Dolgeville to take a look at the felt and lumber mills and 
otherwise to inspect that vigorous community, Both were delighted with 
what they saw and left last Sunday night for their home, 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow! 
edged by the highest musical authori= 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., i 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. 


149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
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LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CoO., 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, M 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect 


satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





32 GEORGE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


- Chicago, Ill. 
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“SNOISIO TNAILAVIG ONY 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHROIING CO.) 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT 


Grand Pianos 


Of the very Highest Grade, 


Containing the following Patented Improvements 
Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
i Muffler, Harmonic Scale, 
» 3 2, Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Kegulator, Finger Guard and 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


161. 463, 465 MT Y West 40t Street, cor, Tenth Avenue, New York. 


WEGMAN & COR 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
| ; . ° ; . 
| cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


| that ours will excel any other. 


yee phy 


STRAUCH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 80 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 13th Sts., 
NEW YoRKF. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The 


























The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hearand inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


TRADE SUPPLIED ! AGENTS PROTECTED! © BUSINESS ACTIVE! 


FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON c& RISCH, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 


J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 


) 
eee ea ciam:| Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 


guaranteed to be free from lead, zinc, bismuth, and 
ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. OHHH 


all other injurious minerals, are contained in the 
NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 


PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS, 'e 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 














the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented. 
as thousands of ladies who continually use them will 
testify, among whom are Pauline Hall and Fanny 
Rice. For sale everywhere, or sent by mail. Price, 
ascents THORPE & CO., Sole Manufacturers, | 
80Cortlandt Street, New York. 








‘FISCHER J. & C. FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


iw seas 
see 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


RENOWNED FOR 


TONE & DURABILITY 


110 Fifth Avenue, corner (6th Street, New York. 


NOW i USE. 








| s 
| laily newspapers and, at times, weekly newspa- 
pe to send circular letters to public men and to 
secure from them direct expressions of opinion on | 


lso th year, when we secured a large lot of an- . ae ‘ . 
; let t! install hatte press of the United States—we are not going to per- 
swers to a rcular letter on the installment plan. ; ‘ ‘ : bons 
qT ' aside | I | mit this thing to be done without PROTEST. 
ne custom 18 carried on constantly by newspapers | ° ° ° . a] 
ee pal | Our whole campaign is in the form of PROTEST. 
escriptions and is one of the periodical enter- | 


rice Of ane 


ublie print for $185 retail, with $10 payments a month 


With this admission before us we shall not stand | ple, and a number of teaching rooms where the lead- 
ilmly by and see the music trade press of the United | ing professionals of St. Paul will make their head- 
States make it appear that this same piano is a high | quarters. 


grade piano 


iuestions at 


newspaper custom, and has been frequently resorted 


nt ar stig resent ; » ing > re > “ ig ic > ° : P ° 
int questionat present affecting the trade. This is| mate means to secure evidence to prove the justice 
++ eaned A . - > 
; — of our cause and the integrity of our purpose. We 
New York, August 15, 1890 publish editorials, news, letters, &c., on the Kimball- 
Dear S We learn that the dealers and agents who receive pianos . : ack : . ‘ oL. 
Kimball of Chicago are selling them by showing letters of Patti and Patti scheme; we correspond in every direction to 
re W pera singers. This system is backed up by all the music get material to be relied upon and that can be used to 
Poe ae ete eee this paper—Tue Mvsi- | show that we are correct when we are endeavoring to 
( ily give us any information on the subject or any experience prevent a low grade piano from being foisted upon 
iad int competition with pianos from Kimball, and also | the public at a high grade price. 
e name he awe who is handling them in your section? Tp og? Ft r: . : 
od . seers [he defense of the Kimball-Patti scheme in the 
‘Y ‘ wn interest and in the interest of the manufac 
whose instruments you represent, as we believe that the Kimball | Music trade press should therefore not be conducted 
© merits claimed for it by means of letters of | on the basis of the past attacks made upon the editors 
r rst y the music trade press | ‘ 
Respectfully, Biumenserc & FLoersuem, of this paper. 
P artice “* Kimball Piano,” in Musicat Courier, The W. W. Kimball Company should stop that mode 
of warfare. It is not decent; it is not dignified ; it is 
Wi r t dealers secti 2c < : : 
’ to dealers in that section of the coun- | not logical and it is not based on common sense. 
that territory chiefly utilized by the W. W. 
Compa for itstrade. It is a clear, concise, 


( RIER t follows the line of policy of the | 
ntly and it is business-like in its aim. a a 
t addressed to anyone in confidence; it S first announced in THE MUSICAL COURIER of 
ed without restriction as to its subsequent } A last week, Messrs. Behr Brothers & Co. have 
w¢ mailed it to all kinds of dealers in formed a connection at St. Paul which is likely to 
naturally was supposed to fall! prove one of the most important moves ever made 
Kimball agents. There was no ob-| in the Northwest. Negotiations have been pending 
thhold it from Kimball agents ;| fora long time to attain the end just accomplished, 
t discriminate in that direction, and we sup-| which is the incorporation of a company to be 
that ifa \ball agent received one and under- | known as Howard, Farwell & Co., with a capital of 
ess he would act in accordance; that | $100,000. The officers of the new concern are Mr. 
sposed not to inform the Kimball Com- | Henry Behr, president; Mr. Wilbur H. Howard, vice- 
t ceipt of the letter, that was his affair, | president and treasurer; Mr. F. W. Farwell, secretary. 
i@ thought it good policy to ingratiate himself Mr. Farwell has for a number of years been con- 
h the Kimball Company he would send the letter | nected with Messrs. W. J. Dyer & Brother, in 
them charge of their piano department, and enjoys a large 
\ 1ese le sues did not enter into any calcula- acquaintance among the best class of people in St. 
on ourpart. We wanted direct information and} Paul. He will take with him an extensive patronage 
the circular letter, and its subsequent fate | to the new house. 
er of total inditlerence to us, so long as we Mr, W. H. Howard, who was formerly of the firm of 
e the temper and disposition of the trade | Dyer & Howard, but who had temporarily dropped 
ch we mailed it out of the music business, is too well known among 
\ copy of it drifted into the office of the Chicago | the trade to need introduction here. As our readers 
Men \ ind that paper thereupon defends the | have been informed, Mr. Howard, when he left the 
ill Company by showering a big dose of abuse | piano business, engaged heavily in real estate specu- 
lations, in which he has been so fortunate as to accu- 
ery tiresome, very, particularly so to the} mulate quite a fortune. We welcome Mr. Howard 
trade, which is not at all interested either in| back to his old business, and congratulate him upon 
n of the “Mendicator” or the “ Mendica- | starting over again in such good company and under 
1 of this paper. There is nothing in this | such favorable auspices. 
ibuse and the filling up of what should be Mr. Henry Behr, the president of the new company, 
uct tuperative language. is quite enthusiastic over the prospects of their suc- 
ympetitors should learn by this time that the | cess, and of course particularly of the success of the 
( ery much satiated with these vulgar tirades, | Behr piano in St. Paul and vicinity. The Behr already 
ire reducing the capital of music trade | occupies a leading position in that part of the coun- 
1 by replying to an argument with abuse. | try, and with the new energy that will be put into 
e, answer the point at issue like men! pushing it under the new conditions Messrs. Behr 


We ive one obiect in 


A Kimball agent advertised the Kimball piano in| the main warerooms will contain a concert hall— 
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THE KIMBALL DEFENSE. 


_——_—® 


Before us is an advertisement in a daily paper pub- 
lished in a large Southern city—date of paper, August 
17, 1890—in which it says : 


customary during political campaigns for 


‘One Kimball upright, new, for $250. Payable $5 
cash and $2 per week until paid for.” 
| No agent can sell pianos on those terms unless he 
| can at least made $100 for the risk, the time, the ex- 
pense, &c. 

We are not going to have such pianos advertised as 
high grade by implication with the use of letters from 


] 


issue, It is an old, in fact, a very old 


t 


by many papers for many purposes and on many 
by THE MUSICAL COURIER in years past and : ; 
: i ; Patti and other singers, backed up by the music trade 





ld of j ‘ ; ty? that | We have no issue of a personal nature with anyone 
ret hold Of intormation and opinion la , , 
| connected the W. W. 


have no personal considerations for anyone in the con- 


with Kimball Company; we 


ecured in any other manner. 


ome time ro THE MUSICAL COURIER again issued | duct of the paper on this issue; we are working for 
1] T le Tte ) g ~ a ¢: ¢ sic j .. 4 . . . . 
a ila tter on a most important and signifi | the public good; we resort to every possible legiti- 








straightforward, and with its object |} 


HOWARD, FARWELL & CO. 


> 


New St. Paul Firm. 


it contains an expression of | ; 


frequently been printed in THI 


The 


view in this Kimball-Patti | Brothers & Co. feel that they may in the future look 


estion, and only one, and that is thoroughly appre- | upon St. Paul as one of their chief outlets. 
yy every piano manufacturer and by every Details as to what other pianos will be handled in 
iler who is apt to come into competition with the | conjunction with the Behrhave not yet been arranged, 


iball-Patti advertisement, and that object is to | but it has been decided that only three grades will be 
run, of which the Behr will be the leader. 
The home of the new company will be in one of 


the most prominent buildings in St. Paul, and besides 


ent a low grade piano from being sold at ee 


f and in competition with high grade pianos. | 
That's all. 


Behr Hall—with a seating capacity of 400 to 500 peo- 








| the 15th inst. and every endeavor is being made at 
‘this end of the line to meet that date by pushing for- 

ward the stock and shipping it as rapidly as possible. 
| Both Messrs, Howard & Farwell are expected in New 
York shortly to consult with Mr. Behr aboutsome final 
details, which we will give to our readers as soon as 
they are obtainable. 

Following as this does upon so many other impor- 
tant moves of Messrs. Behr Brothers & Co., we are 
led to wonder what they will do next. With their 
magnificent new warerooms on Fifth-ave.; with the 
indorsement of their pianos by such artists as Von 
Bulow, Scharwenka, Ansorge and others ; with this new 
Western enterprise, with the cluster of our very best 
teachers that they have gathered about them ; with 
the magnificent pianos that they are now making— 
with all these things to their favor it can no longer be 
said of them that they are “forging ahead” and 
‘pushing to the front,” &c., because they have already 
arrived there, and all that remains for other ambitious 
houses to do is to look to their laurels else they will 
be left far in the rear. 





REPLY TO INQUIRY. 


_ > —__—— 


MONG many inquiries of interest the following 
is evidently intended for publication : 
San Francisco, August 14, 1890 
Editors Musical Courier : 
Will you oblige one of your readers by publishing the number of piano 
makers doing a manufacturing business in the United States? Also, the 
number of piano dealers there are in the country who do not manufacture. 


Is there a printed list or directory containing their names and addresses 
obtainable ? ReADER 
There are several directories now in the market and 
new ones are promised in the fall, but the number of 
piano manufactories is increasing so rapidly that it is 
difficult to keep step with them. It 
difficult to distinguish among the new advertisements 


is also rather 


which are genuine manufactories or which are con- 
As 


the rapidly increasing number of 


cerns that advertise a title apt to be misleading. 
an indication of 
piano factories we will state that during 1890, thus 
far, we remember a new piano factory established in 
Maine, anew one in Massachusetts, about six new 
ones in New York city, a couple of new ones in Chi- 
cago, a new one at Grand Rapids, a new one at Erie, 
Pa., which has the appearance of becoming a big suc- 
cess ; a new one at Minneapolis, a new one at Cincin- 
nati, a new one in Pennsylvania, and probably others 
we cannot think of at the present writing. 

We do not understand the second question referring 
to dealers ‘‘who do not manufacture.” We know of 
no dealers who manufacture, although some dealers 
who have large repair departments at times bring 
forth a piano, but this is a rare matter. 

The number of piano manufacturers runs in the 
neighborhood of 100, and at the present rate may 
even be placed at 125; but if everyone making pianos 
is added the list becomes greater, for, according to 
the United States census rules, a man making one 
piano a year is called a piano manufacturer, 


G. 


HERE is a new piano firm at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
ps started by a young man formerly with Mr. 
Stanislaus Burkley, of that city. The ‘ Leader,” of 
that city, says: 





S. MERRIGOLD, Los Angeles, Cal., is the new 
Steinway dealer, succeeding J. W. Gardner. 


Mr. John P. Hirn, Jr., or ‘Johnny Hirn,” as he is better known, has 
left the employ of Mr. St. Burkley, and has gone into business for himself, 
having his place of business and office at his residence, No. 245 East 
Second-st. 

There is nobody who knows Johnny Hirn but who likes him. He has 
pleasant, agreeable ways, and is an expert in his profession, having spent 
three years completing his education at the big piano manufacturing 
establishment of Behning & Son, New York city. 








—Mr. John E. Clarner has in his possession the first piano ever owned 
in Pawtucket. It was the property of Mrs. Esther Slater, the wife of 
Samuel Slater, and was presented to him by that lady a good many years 
ago. It was made in London, and, so far as Mr. Clarner’s knowledge goes, 
it may have been the first one that ever found its way to America. It isin 
good condition, and quite a number of Mr. Clarner’s young relatives took 
their first lessons in piano playing on this instrument. Mr. Clarner has 
very kindly consented to allow it to be placed in the exhibition building on 
Broad-st. during centenary week.—Pawtucket ‘* Times.” 

—The Mehlin grand piano will be used exclusively for the taking of cyl- 
inders in the big phonograph exhibit at the Minneapolis Exposition, which 
will be under the direct supervision of Prof. A. Theo, E. Wangeman, one 
of Edison’s trusted lieutenants, Besides this, the Mehlin will be shown 





It is expected that the opening will take place on : 





in the art gallery of the exposition. The Century Piano Company is at 
present enduring a most fortunate predicament—they cannot get enough 
Mehlin pianos to fill their orders. 


—————S ae 
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THE DOLCEVILLE ACADEMY. 


Dedicated August 30, 1890. 


T 


Saturday, when the 
Library were dedicated 


ever taken place at Dolgeville was reached last 
Dolgeville Academy and 
with 


the co-operation of 


| as librarian. 


the janitor on the left and the librarian on the right. 
James Archer officiates as janitor, and L. G. Tanner 
The rooms on the third floor are ar- 


|ranged with a degree of comfort and convenience, 


HE climax of all public demonstrations that have | 


and are most pleasant quarters. From the windowsa 


fine view of the beautiful scenery that surrounds the 


| village can be obtained. 
Once more descending the easy stairs we find our- | 
| selves in the lower hall, and opening a door at the left | 


Free 


nearly everyone in the town and many prominent | 


people from various sections of the State. 

The Academy building, a gift of Mr. Alfred Dolge, 
will cost, with appurtenances, about $20,000, and will 
be used for pupils engaged in higher studiesas well as 
for the purpose of a kindergarten, and in it is a library 
will be increased as time 


of valuable books, which 


rolls by. The erection of the building and the intro- 
duction of an academic course in Dolgeville was due 
to the rapid development of the Dolgeville Union 
Free School, dedicated in October, 1887. The School 
Society of Dolgeville, an organization devoted to the 
dissemination of education and the advancement of 
educational institutions, erected the Free School ata 


|large hot air Palace Queen furnaces. 


| will be used as a play room for the children. 


we descend to the basement. Here are found two 


The basement | ,. ; : i : 
| dinner, and one of the daily papers fell into the error 





extends under the entire building and is partitioned | 


off into compartments for coal and wood and separate 


| Messrs. Behr Brothers & Co. 


compartments for the use of the librarian and janitor. | 
In the winter and in stormy weather this basement | 


In rela- 
tion to the furnaces a novel feature has been intro- 
duced that is worthy of mention. The cold air as 
taken from the outside is carried down to the base- 


| ment floor and from thence directly under the fur- 


cost of $18,000, and it was to supplement this work that | 
ifrom the basement through the centre of the build- 


Mr. Dolge erected the academy which was dedicated 
last Saturday. 
The Dolgeville Academy. 

It is but fair to state that the academy building was 
erected and its appurtenances paid for by Mr. Alfred 
Dolge personally, and when finished will cost about 
$20,000. It It is a frame 
structure, 74x40 feet. On entering from the front en- 
trance we find ourselves ina well lighted hall, 14x40 
feet. 
beautiful 
nicely grained and could not even fail to please the 


is located on Dolge-ave. 


The side walls and ceilings are kalsomined in 
the 


salmon colored tint; wood work is 


eye of an artist who aspires to be a critic. 
rear end of the hall are wide stairs from each side 
ascending to a landing and from thence to the second 
story of the building by a 14 foot stairway. Double 
the of the hall 


On entering the 


doors also open from rear 
grounds in the rear of the building. 
hall the first door to the left opens into a class room 
20x30 feet, which will be used by the academy. 


14 


ors beautiful and pleasing to the eye. 


rooms are all feet high and all kalsomined in col- 


the same dimensions as the first. 


The second ! 


| produced is sufficient to blow out 


At the | 


; |} grounds surrounding the building, 
to the | 


The | 


naces. This air is kept moist by a stream of running 
water that comes from a spring a short ways distant, 
and flows directly through the air shaft. 

The building is ventilated by two brick stacks built 


In the centre of each of the stacks is an iron 
the 
The principle 


ing. 
stack 12 
smoke, gases, &c., from the furnaces. 
is that as the heat from the furnaces heats the iron 


inches in diameter, which receives 


stack it warms the air in the foul air flue, thus caus- 
ing a strong draft for the foul air registers. 

This process of ventilation is a great success, and 
registers, the draft 
a lighted match as 


even now, by opening the foul air 
soon as. placed before it. A few moments is only re- 
quired to change the air of the entire building ; there- 
The building is 
bells. In 
the rear of the building are two fire escapes extending 
The 
under the super- 


fore the ventilation is perfection. 
fitted up with electric lights and electric 
from the janitor’s and librarian’s apartments. 
vision of Capt. John Penn, have been finely fitted 


up and graded. Dolge-ave. is being graded and a 


new 6 foot walk is being laid from the school building 
The plans for the above described 


to the bridge. 


building were drawn by John L. Carnwright, of Dolge- 


. | ville, and reflect great credit upon him. 
door to the right opens into a second class room of | 


This room will be | 


used for the present to keep the school apparatus in. | 


The first door to the left opens into a cloak room 
11x18 feet, for use of the academy students. This 
room is furnished with two long racks on which are 
at the bottom of 


numbered hooks, and which are 


small compartments in which to place rubbers ; these | 


compartments are also numbered to correspond with 
the numbers on the hooks above. The next door to 
the right opens into a room 30x30 feet, 


From 


which will be 


used for the kindergarten. this room 


opens into a small room, 11x11 feet, which will be | 


| 
a door | 


used as a cloak room for the children attending the 


kindergarten ; it is finished the same as the academy 
cloak room above The first 
tains a blackboard along the side of the building, 
much lower than in the other class rooms, so as to 


described. room con- 


accommodate the little ones. 

On ascending the broad staircase to the second 
floor we find another large hall at the end of which a 
door enters into a small room which will be used as 
an Office for the librarian. On the right doors enter 
into two large rooms, 20x30 feet. This is the public 
library donated by Alfred Dolge to the public in gen- 
eral and the Dolgeville academy in particular, In 
each of these rooms are long book racks, 25 feet in 
length and extending from the floor nearly to the 
ceiling. On the shelves will be found the standard 
works of the classics, ancient and modern, the _phil- 
osophers, the scientists, discoverers, travelers, novel- 
ists, and, in fact, all the chief works of a library, in- 
cluding also the Encyclopedia Britannica, Appleton’s, 
&c., as well as works of standard gauge, 

These rooms will also be provided with files of 
leading newspapers and will be used for. reading 
rooms. On the opposite side of the hall a door 
opens into a lecture room, which will be utilized for 
school entertainments, &c. This room contains a 
fine grand piano, also a gift from Mr. Dolge. The 
room is 30x40 feet, and one of the pleasantest rooms 
of the building. Another wide stairway leads up to 
the third floor, where are located the living rooms of 








The Dedication. 
The dedication ceremonies 


sion headed by a band followed by invited guests in 


consisted of a proces- 
carriages, members of the Dolgeville School Society, 
pupils and children of the Kindergarten, the end clos- 
ing up with citizens. After passing the old original 
but small school building and the large free school, 
the procession reached the academy, which was pro- 
fuselv decorated and behind which a stand had been 


erected for the speakers. 


dent of the society ; Hon. Andrew S. Draper, superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the State of New 
York, and Mr. Alfred Dolge. 
the Rev. R. Heber Newton, in which he referred to 
Mr. Dolge’s educational and economic work in earnest 
and commendatory terms ; a poem was read by Mrs. 
C. Faville Ober, and choruses were sung by the Dolge- 
ville Singing Society. 

The ceremonies were highly impressive and among 
well-known persons present besides those mentioned 
were Hon. Judge Hardin, Supreme Court; Hon. Mr. 


Mills, ex-State Senator; Mr. Milliken, president Her- | 


kimer National Bank, Little Falls, and many others. 
The musical part of the program was performed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Arnold, Mr. Oscar Steins and 
Robert Thallon, of Brooklyn. 
In the evening a banquet took place, with covers 
for 200. Speeches were made by Mr. E. A. Brown, 
Hon. Mr. Mills, Mr. Judson, of Gloversville; Prof. 


and Mr. Alfred Dolge. 

The dedication ceremonies from beginning to end 
were impressive to a degree of solemnity due to the 
recognition of the fact that Mr. Dolge is engaged in a 
work at Dolgeville that is beginning to challenge the 
admiration of some of the greatest minds of this 
country. 





~The new piano factory of Dyer & Hughes, in Foxcroft (100x60 feet), is 
being pushed forward very rapidly. 
pleted in a few days, the roof covered and the sides’clapboarded. The 
building is one story with flat roof.—Dover ‘* Observer.” 


A letter was read from | 





| Lincoln 





The outside finish work will be com- | 


SCHARWENKA’S VISIT. 


VER since the Seidl-Scharwenka dinner at the 
E Brighton Beach Hotel, on which occasion the 
famous pianist delighted the guests invited by Mr. 
Seidl to meet him, by a necessarily limited perform- 
ance, the greatest pleasure is anticipated when he re- 
turns to this country to give a series of concerts with 
orchestra. 

A great deal of comment has been made upon the 


of treating the matter as an advertising scheme of 


In reality it was simply 
a social affair called forth by Mr. Seidl’s friendship 
he wished to 


and interest in Scharwenka, to whom 


exhibit his appreciation for Scharwenka’s work in 
most particularly to show 
fact that 
came to this country simply for a friendly visit to 


Behr Brothers & Co. and not for a pecuniary 


the world of music, and 


his acknowledgment of the Scharwenka 


Messrs. 


consideration. It is the first case on record wherea 


European célebrité has visited us under these cir- 


|; cumstances. 


It was the most natural thing in the world that he 
should come to us under these conditions, since he 
had formed a strong attachment for the tirm of Behr 
Brothers & Co. his correspondence with 


them and through his acquaintance with their pianos, 


through 


which he uses in his famous conservatory in Berlin. 
h opinion of his 


1 
Oo 
5 


And if he had already formed a hi 
hosts before leaving Europe he certainly left America 
with a still higher opinion of them, for during his stay 
here every possible attention was shown him by them, 
and he became more thoroughly acquainted not only 


with the members of the firm but with their product. 


He returned home as thorough a convert as Messrs. 


Behr Brothers & Co. number among their admirers, 


again in January next to show 


and he will be with us 


whi done with the Behr concert 


of 


it can be 


the 


us 


under fingers an artist and a 


instrument. 





L PUFFERY. 


> = 


SHAMEFU 


«The Mer- 


which we see 


HERE is a paper in this city known as 


cantile and Financial Times,” carries 


T 


quite a number of piano advertisements and which 


Sel 


publishes the following choice bit of information in 


| its last issue: 


1k to see before 


Now that August is under way we may lo 


long a considerable increase of activity ir great many 


very important lines of business, and on sides can be 


seen the preparations that are going on in regard thereto. 

The piano trade is one of the interests to which these re 
marks will apply, as a reporter for this paper has seen for 
himself while visiting quite a number of important estab- 


lishments during the last few days. Yesterday a call was 


. | made upon the popular and enterprising firm of Swick & 
Addresses was made by Mr. Henry A. Dolge, presi- | +. ba. os ge Poe gee : : 
: : | Kelso, who have their factory and office 


at the corner of 


and East 132d-st. These gentlemen carry on 


a business that was originally established in Paterson, N. J., 


ave. 


in 1870, by Mr. John J. Swick, who is now the sole manager 
of the business, and who is undoubtedly as able and well 
posted a man as we have ever had in this line of business. 
The firm moved to New York in 1889, and are now doing an 
excellent business. They are now turning out at the rate 
of about 20 pianos per week, and it can honestly be said 
that better value for the money was never offered in New 
York. 
masterpiece of musical mechanism—beautiful in 


The firm offer to the public a piano that is really a 
design, 
handsome in finish, brilliant in tone, magnificent in touch 
It 


musicians and critics for tone, touch and superior workman- 


and solid in construction. is indorsed alike by artists, 
ship, and it is not to be wondered at that the demand for 
these splendid instruments is all the time steadily growing. 

Messrs. Swick & Kelso make upright pianos exclusively 
But all of 


them are made of the same scale and workmanship, the 


and these range in price from $300 to $1,000. 


only difference being in the style and the work on the cases. 


. 3 fee P | Mr. Swick tells the reporter that the great demand is for 
George Gunton, of New York; Hon. Judge Hardin | ' 


the medium priced instruments, and that this is an 1ndica- 
The 
firm are very busy just now for the season of the year, 
and the outlook for the fall 
than it is. There are many of the readers of this paper who 


tion of sound judgment on the part of the purchasers. 


trade could not well be better 
would do well to send to the firm for price lists and partic 
ulars as to these excellent pianos. 

The puff reads so much like the ordinary piano 
puffs of our esteemed contemporaries of the music 
trade press that we must again call attention that it 
appears in the “ Mercantile and Financial Times,” a 
paper of high sounding title and apparently a respec- 
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table and reliable journal. Its editors should, how- 
ever, exercise a more careful supervision over the 
matter than appears in its columns relating to any 
particular trade or industry, such as the piano busi- 
ness. If they will take the trouble to inquire of any of 
the other piano houses advertising with them as to the 
standing of the firm of Swick & Keiso, and as to the 
grade of their goods, they will immediately discover 
that whatever the 


above will not offset the result of making their 


sum *y may have 
putt 
paper absolutely ridiculous in the estimation of re- 


sper table piano men. 





Harvey Hayseed’s Revenge. 
Quimporo, September 1, 1890. 
Dear Musical Courier 
First let me thank you for your kind remarks to me about 
my last communication. 
Yes, I know I have improved in general style, but it is be- 


cause I don’t read the other trade journals. 


Not toread them is already laying the foundation for 
good English on the old principle that ‘‘an ounce of pre 
vention is worth a pound of cure.’’ 


Clever idea, isn’t it? 


I swore to you at the close of my last that I would get 


even with old Diggs for the Wimball racket, but I little ex- | 


pected my chance would so soon eventuate (nice word 
that). 

One drowsy afternoon early last week I was listening to 
the bee symphonies in my back yard, when a letter was 
thrust into my hand by my son Harvey (you remember 
the brash young rascal), with the injunction to wake up, 
‘*Noo York.” 


to get my spectacles astride the 


- that it was from 


It didn’t take me long 


bridge of my nose and to break the seal of the letter. 


It was indeed from New York,and from whom do you 


guess ? 

No less a personage than your ‘dearest foe,’’ Mr. or Sir 
Jonah C. Fiend, editor of the ‘* Discordant Yankee.” (It 
has just changed its name again ; well that’s nothing new 
with such an editor.) 

I never read the ‘* Yankee’ and have not had the pleas- 
ure of seeing its editor (a journalist, I believe, he calls him 
self) since the memorable evening old Diggs had him up to 
lecture in Pilltown, and he was, to put it mildly, three 
sheet the wind. Soyoumay guess I wasa trifle curious 
to see what the great man (in his own estimation) would 


want of a Quimboro piano dealer. 


rhe letter, not typewritten, ran as follows : 

New York, August 25, 1890. 

! 

Dear Sik —In the last issue Tue Musicat Courier (which I detest, 
bu everthele read 1 noticed, to my surprise, a communication from 
you 

Ww! 

Are we no longer friends 

I hate Wagne 

» 10 you 

At least I have been led to believe so, 

Wil u give mea cail 

This is kind words scheme 

It is something relative to a Wimball “ racket.’’ I think if you call you 
will hear something to your advantage, 

(Excuse me for calling your attention to it, but, isn’t that last sentence 
neatly turned ?) 

Ihave a genuine—mind you, genuine—proposition to make to you 

» i at once 

Y in have your revenge on Diggs. 

Yours, ever literary, 
Jonan C. Frenp. 
1 was at first indignant, then amused; but the final 


hint that l might have revenge on Old Diggs decided me. 
I know Lam a deacon and Christian, and you will proba- 


I should old 


I am not the sort of man to meekly turn my 


ibly say that endure the insults of the rap- 


} t 
ut 


heek to the smiter, and as much as I disliked the 
writer of the letter, | determined to go to the city and see 
what scheme he could have that would interest me. 
O Curiosity, how many sins can be laid at your door 
ce Adam took the fatal apple bite! 
Iw illured by the poisonous promise in the letter, and 
putting my better nature in the closet with my winter 
lothes and camphor I donned my fighting disposition and 
allied forth for revenge. 
Old Diggs was to be literally put under ground. 
I reached the city the next morning after the letter and 
went at once to the oftice of the *‘ Discordant Yankee.” I 
re so much about the gorgeous new home of the 


‘ 
*} anKkee 


received for the | 


’ that I was little awed when I suggested to the | ing scorn? 











| elevator boy that I would like to go to the office of the 
&ce., &c. 

He surveyed me a trifle scornfully and said in a broad 
tone, ** All out; find them at Billy Bould’s down the street.”’ 

I didn’t know who Billy Bould was, so I said I would go 
up and wait anyhow. 

I got another scornful look, but the impudent kid said, 
** All right.”’ 

He started the lift and I swear I thought we would never 
get to the top. 

‘‘ Hold on there, boy,’’ I remarked, ‘‘ not so fast ; I don’t 
want to go to the roof.”’ 

He 
dered how he knew my name. 


mumbled something about ‘‘hayseed’’ and I won- 
At last we stopped at the 

19th story at least, and I walked right into the office of the 
| ** Discordant Yankee,’’ the doors being open and nothing in 
the 
tables and chairs. 


room but a safe, some window shades and several 


I understood now why some New York trade editors could 

go to Billy Bould’s and leave their office doors open. 

There was nothing to steal ! 

| Well, I waited about 10 minutes and was just beginning 
to get impatient when the staff all came in in very good 
humor, 

| «That fixes them,”’ cried one. 

| ** Did you notice my rhyme on ‘Cur?’”’ cried another? 

‘* But the ‘roomy ’ was more apropos.”’ 
| the great and only Jonah C. 


He politely bade me sit down, and, after throwing aside 
(he 
was writing his editorials for the forthcoming issue), he 


two or three ponderous volumes of Blavatsky 
said to me in an aggrieved voice. 


’ I hazarded to 


‘IT say, Hayseed, let’s be friends again.’ 

him that we had never been wildly intimate. 

‘¢] know that, but all the same let’s be friends.”’ 

‘‘What do you want to see me for?’”’ I said, evading the 
| request, for I didn’t like his eye, as I had heard that since 
he had become a Theosoph he had acquired quite a hypnotic 
optic, one that invariably extorted a V from his acquaint- 
ance’s vest pockets on account of its pleading expression. 

I have noticed much thesame expression in a poodle’s eye 
when it begs for a biscuit. But Ihad no $5 bills to spare 
and I reiterated my question. 

‘‘I want to see you,’”’ said Jonah, ‘‘about getting even 
with old Diggs, of Pilltown, Ever since he got me full at 
the meeting when I was to expatiate on the ‘Sick’ piano 
I have been fairly lusting to get even with him. 


‘*Let me remark en passant that ‘lusting’ 


is quite Swin- 
burnian.”’ 
I didn’t know anything about Swineburne, so I asked him 
if it had anything to do with the tariff on hogs. 
He looked disgusted. 
| ‘*See here, Hayseed, you forget one thing about me that | 
| the other trade editors can’t lay claim to, and that is that I | 
lama literary personage.”’ 
Here his chest swelled. 
‘Il am no mere dabbler in trade journals. I despise them. 
I also despise the trade editor who so lowers himself as to 
master the details of piano construction. 
‘* He may be an expert, but he is no journalist. 
**Do you hear me? 


‘‘T said journalist, not newspaper man, but journalist. 
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Of course I was in the dark, but was soon enlightened by 1 








‘‘lam a literary character, and in addition to writing a 





| 
| play, delivering a lecture (still born, I admit), acting in the | 
| capacity of a dispenser of artistic thirst quenchers in Kansas 
| City, making graceful acrobatic flights from cities between 
| two days, editing some fifteen or twenty now defunct trade 
journals, besides all these accomplishments, I say, I am 
also a poet.”’ 

He banged the desk until it rattled like one of his best 
editorials. 

I tried to look interested. 

‘« But, my dear Mr. Fiend, I called about that other mat- 
ter, and—’”’ 


He disregarded my protest and went on more excitedly: 


‘IT am a poet, and it is only lately that I know it. 





‘‘T have been writing verse, polished verse, and hurling | 


| envenomed barbs against one of my most esteemed con- | 

| . , 

| temporaries.’ | 

| ; : ; : . 
His voice rose to a high pitch and he looked furious | 


enough to pay one of his floating notes—just from contrari- 


} ness. 


I wished I hadn’t come. 


| 


‘* Listen,’’ he continued eagerly, ‘‘ how is this for wither- 


>» 


I now perceived that the man was really a monomaniac 
on the subject of hating his journalistic rivals, and that 
which I always thought was good humored jesting was in 
reality deep, deadly hatred. 

The poor fellow had absolutely no sense of humor. 

He read to me the following doggerel : 

There is a party named berg, 

Whose paper is the best in the city, 
But I hate him and fight him, 

He is so smart and so witty 
And—— 





‘* Oh, I forgot the rhyme; let me see.”’ 


He rummaged a 
bit and then went on: 
I employ a party named Quigg, 
Who is awfully fond of a jig, 
So I locked him up without any sup 
Amidst the back numbers to dig. 

‘*Oh, no,’’ he hurriedly muttered; ‘I made a mistake. 
I didn’t intend to read that.’’ 

‘*You see,’’ he said, apologetically, ‘‘we once and a while 
indulge ourselves, and then the paper is brought out by the 
office cat and the scissors, Oh, here it is. This is what I 
want to read to you: 

I am a pirate bold, 

All I know I have told; 

But of pianos not at all; 

Of myself 1 make a big baw], 

And go very often to Bould’s. 
Now, isn’t that good?’ he asked me; ‘‘ but I did better 
ast week. 
his feet. 


My partner is in Europe, you know, bathing for 
Listen to this: 
I am the editor 
The editor so great. 
My partner is washing 
Far in the East, 
While I edit his 
Copy on bait. 
He writes of soap 
And music, too, 
Of his stomacn 
And bowels and physic blue. 
But | laugh when I read of his 
Critique on art, for about it I 
Know he doesn’t care a tart.” 

I was disgusted and rose to go. 

‘«Mr. Fiend,’’ I said, with what I fancied was dignity. 

‘*No, no, don’t go,’’ said Jonah, ‘‘I have something of 
importance to communicate to you. Sit down, sit down.”’ 

He almost forced me to take a seat. 

‘* Now, what the devil do you want? ”’ he asked the jani- 
tor, whoat this juncture entered the room. 

‘¢The rent, sir,’ very promptly answered that func. 
tionary. 

‘* You owe for three i 
‘¢Get out!’’ yelled the exasperated Jonah, ‘‘or you will 
leave head foremost.”’ : 

The man hastily withdrew. 

‘* Now, my dear Mr. Hayseed,’’ he blandly continued, and 
I saw that the little episode I had just witnessed must have 
been of common occurrence, for he was not fazed a parti- 
cle. 

‘* Now,’’ he continued, ‘‘why do you write for that other 
paper ?”’ 

I wished you could have seen the bitterness with which 
he emphasized ¢hat, 

You know that 
while I take actually no interest in pianos or piano men 


‘*My columns are always open to you. 


(being a literary character and a converted Muddhist), I 
nevertheless love their bank balances, and if you have any 
spare—’”’ 

I now saw that the old game of borrow or beg was about 
to be played, so I promptly got up. 

‘“*Mr. Fiend, I have no more time to spare; either you 
have or have not something to tell me. Do one thing or the 
other very shortly, for I must catch a train.’’ 

He looked around cautiously, and tip-toeing to the door 
peered out, then shut it and came close to me. 

‘‘Do you want to buy a piano cheap?”’ he whispered, 
hoarsely. 

Now I didn’t know what to say, for I am a business man 
first and foremost, and a bargain is a bargain. 

‘¢ What kind? ’”’ I tersely said. 

*«©A K. K. Wimball,’’ he answered. 

‘*No sir, not any to-day,”’ said I. 

«* You don’t know what 
a bargain you are missing. I have two sent to me for my 
valiant defense of the make, against ‘hat trade sheet. I 
know they are gum wood and fifth-rate throughout, but I 
I saw your letter to THE MusiIcAL COURIER ”’ 
‘and I 


‘¢ Hold on,”’ he said, desperately. 


am hard up. 


(he pronounced this with the greatest effort) 


| thought I would write to you and ask you to buy them 
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at a bargain, then sell them at a slight advance and thus 
get even with old Diggs.’? Jonah’s eyes glistened and 
he nervously watched me to see the result of his offer. 

It was rather tempting, I admit. 

‘*How much do you want for the two?’’ I asked. 

‘Fifty dollars—but cash, cash now /”’ he muttered. 

‘*Phew!”’ I thought, ‘*how hard up some of these trade 
editors are, to be sure.’’ 

‘All right,’’ I said ; ‘* but I must have the pianos in hand, 
and then I will give you the money, not before.’’ 

You see I knew my man. 

He feverishly assented, and we walked together to a 
storeroom where they were. 


Well, as I thought, after I had paid him the $50 I had to | 


pay the storage for the two instruments—nearly $5. Not 
much, you say. 

I knqw; but it only shows you how hard it is to get 
ahead of a man who never, unless he can’t help it—uncon- 
scious cerebration, I think, they call it—will tell the truth. 

I got my pianos shipped to Quimboro, and the next day 
was advertising K. K. Wimball pianos for 100 per cent. 
cheaper than old Diggs. You see, | could afford to do it. 
When he got wind of it he was furious, but what could 


he do? 


Wimballs, insulting them and accusing them of treachery. | 


So there may be a shake up in the Wimball agency of Pill 
town after all. 

Golly, wouldn’t I laugh! 

I speedily sold my two Wimballs at a fair profit, for 
which I didn’t care a cent, as I wanted to get even with 


Diggs. 


After they were gone, and when people came in to answer | 


my catchy advertisements I would say in my most honeyed | 


manner: ‘‘No, sir, we just sold the piano mentioned in | 
the advertisement, but I have a genuine Cable piano that I 
It was a trick I | 
| Manning & Bowman 
| 


can sell you at a very low rate indeed.” 
caught watching the celebrated salesman, Mr. White. 

So thus, Mr. Editor, did I get even with old Diggs, of 
Pilltown, and Jonah C. Fiend helped me to do it ; but won’t 
the Wimballs be mad when they read this? More anon. 

From yours, as ever, HARVEY HAYSEED. 





Horace C. Wilcox. 











ORACE C. WILCOX, of Meriden, Conn., 
died at his summer residence at 6:45 on the 27th 
inst., aged 66, of paralysis. He was the founder and 
president of the Meriden Britannia Works, the founder and 
president of the Wilcox & White Organ Company, a 
director of the Meriden, Waterbury and Connecticut River 
Railroad, besides holding other positions of trust. He leaves 





I understand that he wrote a furious letter to the | 


| a widow, two sons and three daughters. Mr. Wilcox hada 
| stroke of paralysis six years ago and had been suffering 
| from nervous prostration. He had a second stroke and 
burst a blood vessel in his head last Sunday and his con- 
| dition has been semi-conscious since. 

| With the majority of Meriden’s manufacturing and finan- 
| cial institutions as well as its enterprises, Mr. Wilcox was 
closely identified. He was always ready to put capital into 
| any project that would advance the moral and material 
prosperity of the town and city in which he had spent the 
greater part of his life, and in the welfare of which he had 


an abiding interest. 

Of the Meriden Britannia Company, as is universally 
| known, he was, with Mr. I. C. Lewis, the founder of the 
} concern which has grown to such magnificent proportions ; 
| since 1867 he has been its president. 

He was also president of the Wilcox & White Organ Com- 
pany and the Meriden, Waterbury and Connecticut River 
Railroad Company, the latter company being the outgrowth 
of the Meriden and Cromwell Railroad, which was built al- 

| most exclusively through his efforts, and next to the Britan- 
nia Company he took a deeper interest in its success than 
any other institution with which he was identified. 

Mr. Wilcox was a director in the following companies: 
Meriden Silver Plate Company, Wilcox Silver Plate Company, 
Company, Meriden Saddlery and 
Leather Company, olian Organ and Music Company, Meri 
den Horse Railroad Company, Rogers & Brother, Water- 
bury ; R. Wallace & Sons, Wallingford ; Wm. Rogers & Son, 





Hartford ; the Meriden Fire Insurance Company, Home 
National Bank, the ‘‘ Republican”’ Publishing Company, and 
he had been a trustee of the City Savings Bank since its or- 
ganization ; he was also a director in the Walnut Grove 
Cemetery Association.—‘‘ Associated Press Dispatch.” 


A Starr on Terrestrial. 

raat Col. Benjamin Starr, member 

of the executive committee of the National Council 
of Administration, Grand Army of the Republic, staff of 
Gen. R. A. Alger, stopped off a few hours on his way home 
from Boston. Colonel Starr is the junior member of the 
firm of James M. Starr & Co., manufacturers of pianos, 
Hie thinks Altoona is a big, bustling city, 
F. A. Winter, 


the music dealer, entertained the gentleman during his 


Richmond, Ind. 
and just the place to do a big business in. 


brief stay here, and jointly they visited Cresson, where 
they placed one of the Starr pianos in the President’s cot- 
tage.—‘‘Saturday Mirror,’’ Altoona, August 23, 1890. 





WANDA AILENE WALTZ. 


Send 60 Cents for this new and most popular of beauti- 





ful waltzes. The greatest latest success. 1,400 copies sold 


the first week of its publication. 
JOBES BROSG.., 
122 Broadway, Greenville, Ohio. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO., Waterloo. N.Y. 


a” We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 





HE AXOLIAN IS AN EPOCH making instrument, and is causing gradually but 


surely a revolution in the world of music. 


There are two vital points which in 


themselves make the A®olian the king of musical instruments : 


FIRST —It performs any music, from a Waltz or a 
Ballad to an Overture or a Symphony, more 


beautifully and more nearly perfect than any 


musical instrument made. 


SECOND-—It 


ment, but is so simple that a person 


is not a mechanical instru- 


can learn to play it in from one to 


three weeks. 





PRICES FROM $200.00 TO $500.00. 


Local Territory will be given to Dealers on these Instruments. 





re WRITE FOR TERMS. 


THE AXOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, New York. 





GREAT NOVELTY. 


FOCI IAICIOK 
Plays an 


UNLIMITED NUMBER — 


OF TUNES. 


HII A IAI 


Delivered in Seven Sizes and Pat- 
terns, with 40, 60, 72 and 


84 Steel Tongues. 


THE “VICTORIA” ORGANETTE. 


GREATEST NOVELTY. 


FOO AIO IO 


Plays a UNLIMITED NUMBER of Tones. 


Music of Unlimited Length. 
FOIOIOIIOK 
§ Delivered in Three Sizes, with 24, 48 and 72 Reeds. 


FOODIE EE IE IE 


The very best of all Musical Boxes and Organettes, with a great many American tunes. 


H. PHETHRS & CoO,, LErrzic, GERMANY, 


Manufacturers and Licensees of the VICTORIA Organette and The SYMPHONION Musical Boxes. 





Exportation of all 


kinds of Musical Instruments and Articles. Illustrations and Price List en Application. 
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Pipe Oren Notes. 


The members of the Congregational Church at 
Farmingville will hold a festival in the grove of John Terry 
Thursday evening. The object is to raise funds for the 

1 ase of an organ for the church.—Brooklyn ‘‘ Times.” 


* 
The Roman emperor who went from hewing heads 


r cabba 


off to hoein no more bizarre in his choice 


of di 


ones of the 


ges was 
rich and world wearied great 


to time shown themselves 


ersion than the famous, 


earth have from time 


since. A-curious bit of gossip comes from London via a 
well-known New Yorker just arrived about the famous or.- | 
ranist Warren, who may sign himself ‘‘organ builder to 


the royal family.’’ Musicians all have heard of him as a 


wealthy old English gentleman who has had a passion for 


music all his life, and now in his old age still preserves his 
outhful tastes. There is nothing particularly suggestive 
f ‘*black magic’’ or white in the weird call of the 

yx humana, but the story goes that Mr. Warren, for his 
own amusement has, after a year of study, invented the 


and that 


most remarkable optical illusion of modern times, 
him- 


absolutely startled 


| The Trade. 
A. H. Whitney, of Quincy, II]., who is in town, returns West to-night. 


Mr. W. T. Crane, traveling for the Needham Company, was last week 


in New Orleans. 


—Mr. Felix Kraemer, with Messrs. Steinway & Sons, was in New Or- 
leans on the 26th ult. 

Mathushek & Son have rented Nos, 344 and 346 East Twenty-third-st. 

| 


for a piano factory. 
—Van Orton & Reinhart have opened a large and splendidly furnished 


music store at Butte, Mont. 


Mass., is adding 


M. P. Marks, the piano and organ dealer, of Ware, 
small musica] merchandise to his line. 
} Dyer Brothers, of St. Paul, 
Forks, N. Dak., under the management of S. A. Minaker. 

Mr. William Rohlfing, of Chicago, is expected in the city at most any 
time now to select a large stock of Steinway and other pianos for the fall 


have opened a branch store at Grand 


trade. 


Henry Behning left Bremen on the steamer Werra on September 2, 


and will be home about the 12th, having been absent in Europe four 


months, 
The Viennese piano manufacturer Rud. Wilh, Kurka has patented an 


improvement on the Janko keyboard, calling it the Kurka normal key- 


board. 


Mr. G. B. Whitman, for the past two years clerk in Ballard’s music 


store, has leased the hall over Daniel Wood's store for musical purposes 


\ yous ‘ . 
| replenishing the stock on his own account will work up a trade of his 


own,—Lewiston * Journal.”’ 


-Mr. 
Mich., 


Harry R. Williams, the enterprising Behr agent, of Detroit, 
has copyrighted an unusually clever musical puzzle, which he uses 

in the form of an advertisement. Send for one and work it out. 
Mr. J. W. Stearns, with W. D. Dutton & Co., Philadelphia, passed 
through New York last week after having spent a few days in Boston. 

| Mr. Stearns has been with W. D, Dutton & Co. over 15 years, 

~— Messrs. S. & P. Erard have decided to discontinue manufacturing 
pianos in this country, and they will in future import their pianos direct 
from Paris. This alteration has taken place owing to the death of Mrs. 
| Erard, which we reported some months back. The firm have instructed 
Messrs. Kelly & Co. to sell by auction the remaining stock of timber which 
is now at their factory, and Messrs. S. & P. Erard will give up their Lon- 
don factory, only retaining as showrooms their premises No. 18 Great 


Marlborough-st. W.-London ‘* Music Trades Review.” 


—Concert goers to whose lot it may have fallen to listen to a song being 
delivered in one key while the accompaniment was played in another will 
greet with satisfaction the introduction of a transposing piano, by means 
of which music can be transposed into any key at will. The object in 
view is accomplished by a movable back—/, ¢., the solid back, upon which 
the strings are strung, instead of being rigidly tixed to the case, as in the 
ordinary way, is fitted on rollers and is moved laterally with the greatest 

ease by means of a lever underneath the keyboard at the side of the per- 
former. Inall other respects the construction is the same as in the ordinary 
piano, Any desired change of key can be made in two or three seconds. 
The movement can be worked with perfect ease and the mechanism is of 
so simple a character that its liability to get out of order is practically nil. 
New York “ Telegram.” 








the results of his ingenuity have 

self and his family, as well as such masterly professional | and as a headquarters for music teachers who may wish to receive pupils \ 7 ANTED—A first-class piano action —— ; a permanent situation 
inagicians as Kellar, who confessed himself puzzled.—New | there. Mr. Whitman has arranged with Mr. Ballard to take his stock of and a good salary to a good man. Call on or address THE Musicar 
Yorl World.” pianos, organs and other musical goods and will dispose of them, and by | Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 





TRDPTER & WINKELMANN, 
“PIANOS, 


BRAUNSHOW£IG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


Manufacturers, 

| 

AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
TION CHEAP PRICES AND Cor. 2ist St. and 2d Avenue, | 


BEST WORKMANSHIP. 


KROEGER 


PIANOS. 


EROECER 2&2 SONS, 


NEW YORE. 





ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Piano 4 Organ Puncheons, 
Cloth, Felts, &c. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS 


A SPECIALTY. 


915 Marcy Ave., Brooklyo, L I.. N.Y. 
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; - Senter 
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and printed. 





Cc. G. RODER, 


| Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Maruscripts to be engraved 
Most perfect and quickest execution ; 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


Music Engraving 


AND 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application, 


LEeiPsio 
GERMANY, 





liberal conditions. 





TAUB & CO 


59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BERLIN, 
a9 GEAMANY, 


(Equitable Building), 








PIANOS 


WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 
FACTORY, 61, 68, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8T. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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ican Newspaper: Directory of more 
with the cost per line for advertising 


Catalogues 





t7sth Edition Now Ready. | 
A book of over 200 pages, giv- 
ing more information of value 
to advertisers than any other 
publication ever issued. It 
gives the name of every news- 


000 


than 2s, 


pies each issue, 

then 4 | st of the best papers of local circulation, 

every city and town of more than 5,coo population, 
with prices by the inch for one month. Special lists of 
aily untry, village and class papers. Bargain offers 
f value to small advertisers or those wishing to penal 
ment judiciou ly with asmall amount of money. Show 

isively iow to get the most service for the 

money . et Sent post paid to 


any address for 30 
P, Kower & Co., j 
Agents, 1o Spruce Street, 


Publishers an 
New 


t Address Gro 
neral Advertising 
York City 
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A PIANO OF TO-DAY. 





RICE-HINZE 
PIANO. | 


A Piano for Dealers to Handle. 


SEND FOR TERMS, PRICES, 


Rice-Hinze Piano Co., 


Cor. Washington and Desplaines Sts., \ 


THE 





HEM IRD, 


for Wave 


WE. 


Fort Way, 
USA: 
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THE 
N 


& H.in 1861. 


world. 


CHICAGO. 





WESER BROS.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


4 Highest awards at all 
| exhibitions since and 
Paris, 1867. 


by metal fastenings will 


pin system. 


NM 
N 


New oe 
models upright 
logues. 


grands, 


430%} Md pAMiae PIANOS. 
. & H. Stringer has been pronounced 
a geht, experts ‘The greatest im- 
provement in pianos in half a century.” 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 
The strings being secured to the iron rame 


one quarter as often as pianos on the wrest 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
X. Scharwenka says of the “ Liszt”’ 
** Capable of the finest tone coloring, and no 
other instrument so enraptures the player.’ - 
ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 
room grand pianos, new 


MASON & HAM LIN 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


480" & HAMLIN PIANOS, 
=e method of stringing. invented 
patented by Mason & Hamlin i 
ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 

The Cabinet Organ was introduced by M. 
Other makers followed, but 
the M. & H, instruments have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Supplied to Her Majest 
the Empress Eugénie, Sir 
Sir John Stainer, Ch. Gounod. 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 
Best quality of tone, which is very musical 
and refined, free from the ¢udéiness which 
is common, 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
oupelies to the Sultan of Turkey, the Abbé 
Liszt, Dr. F. Campbell, of the Royal 
“ ormal College, Madame Antoinette Ster- 
ing. 


Oe we Victoria, 


n 1882. rthur Sullivan, 


a 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 
The Piano as constructed on the M. & H. 
system is more durable, and very little 
affected by climatic Snes, varying 
degrees of heat, dampness, 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS, 
Popular Models. The Three Manual and 
32 feet Pedal Organ. The Two Manual 
and 16 feet Pedal Organ, The Liszt Organ. 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 
Circulars with testimonials from more than 
three hundred artists, dealers and tuners 
furnished on application, 


1 Fe & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


the great world’s 
including that of 


not require tuning 
~ 


model, 


New piano cata- 





MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO C0. 


BosTow, 


WEW TORE, CELIICA.GO. 
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CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


CHICAGO Cones Musicat Courtigr, 
236 STATE-sT. 
Cuicaco, August 30, 1890. \ 


HE most surprising feature of the Chicago 
music trade is the success of the manufacturers who 
have gone into the piano business—a success so marked that 
it has attracted notice from those interested in other lines 
of trade. There is no doubt that there will be many more 
establishments springing up at no very distant period. There 
are several parties who are only awaiting the opportunity 
now to enter the ranks as piano manufacturers, outside 
parties as well as some of the dealers. Mention has been 
made before in relation to the merits of these Chicago in- 
struments, some of which would surprise any Eastern man- 
ufacturer and are well worthy of their serious attention and 
consideration. 

The usual course of 
simply to see the agent of his particular piano, shake hands 
with a friend or two and leave for the next town, utterly 
ignoring the fact that there is anything worth his attention 
worth taking the 


a manufacturer visiting Chicago is 


in this city. There are factories well 
time and trouble to examine, 
made here that would claim consideration, and it would pay 
well to know what is being done here and take good heed 
of what is likely to be done in the future. 

Mr. J. V. Steger returned this weék from an unusually ex- 
tended visit to the East, He was particularly impressed 
with his inspection of the Sterling Company’s factory at 
which he delares is the busiest and biggest in 


and there are instruments 


Derby, Conn., 
the country. 

construction of the Sterling piano, the details of which were 
fully explained to him by Mr. R. W. Blake, who at the same 
time told Mr. Steger that if he could make any suggestion for 
Mr. 


Steger has already made some suggestions as to the con- 


He is also better satisfied than ever with the 


improvement the company would very gladly adopt it. 


struction of cases, and is more than satisfied with the way 
they have been carried out. At the Sohmer factory in As- 
toria Mr. Steger spent a great part of his time selecting 

[See editorial.] He 
The Sohmer piano, as is well known, is his particular 


pianos. considers it a model institu- 
tion. 
fancy, and will receive in the future even more of his atten- 
tion than it has in the past, the attributes of the new 
Sohmer grands having decided him upon making as aggres- 
sive a push with them as he has heretofore made with the 
This latter very en- 


fine 


Sohmer upright. instrument has a 





viable position in Chicago, and the grands more than merit 
a like position. 

Mr. Charles C. Curtiss returned to Chicago this week 
from an Eastern trip, and no more cheerful man can be 
found in the city. He reports the first month’s business 
of the Manufacturers Piano Company as most satisfac- 
tory, and that, too, in the most unfavorable season of the 
year. Mr. Logan is still here, and will not go to New 
York until the return of Mr. Wright. 

Mr. John H. Reardon, the manager for Messrs. Mason & 
Hamlin, says business is picking up and that next week he 
will have a new salesman from the East to take charge of 
the retail department, which will be a great relief to him 
and give him the opportunity to look after the wholesale 
department. 

Messrs. Safford & Sons, of this city, still continue to ad- 
vertise and assert by signs that they are piano manufac- 
turers. The truth is that some time before the death of 
the elder Mr. Safford they ceased to be manufacturers, and 
at the present time their so-called Safford & Sons’ piano 
may be anything from a Cable to a Swick. 

Mr. A. H. Rintelman’s store is just in front of McVick- 
ir’s Theatre, which was destroyed by fire this week, but 
fortunately no damage was done to the Hardman ware- 
rooms beyond a broken pane of glass and clouds of smoke. 


M. T. J. -Rocholl. 
HE subject of this sketch is a man of many 
accomplishments in and outside of the musical pro- 
fession and the music trade, in addition to the record he has 
made as a member of the trade in many departments of 





the same. 

M. T. J. Rocholl is the son of Henry T. Rocholl, a mu- 
sician of varied attainments, who taught instrumentation 
and vocalization, thorough bass and harmony, who taught 
singing schools and led choirs and orchestra—that is to 
say, he was an all around, versatile musician. 

He began teaching the subject of this biography to play 
the piano at about his ninth year, and as the son practiced 
an average of four to six hours a day, and limited the 
practice to exercises only, he soon became sufficiently com- 
petent to act as his father’s substitute in teaching his 
piano and organ pupils during the six months preceding his 
death. 

But he had also a mercantile instinct, and he was but 14 
years old when M. T. J. Rocholl sold his first piano—a 
Kranich & Bach square. He has interested himself deeply 
in the so-called mysteries of pianos and organs, which to 
such, but represent to 


him have long since ceased to be 





him, according to principles of structure, instruments that 
combine mechanical laws with musical qualities. He ap 


. . « 
preciates at once, therefore, the value of an instrument 


made under auspices, of fine material and endowed 


with the proper musical qualities. 
He first started on the road for the Wilcox 
A. North combination, at 


proper 


& White 
Pittsburgh, 
the headquar- 
Butler, Me 


also parts of 


Organ 
Company and F. / and 
located in the territory of which Butler was 
counties of srcer, 
and Clarion, Arm 
This was during the period 


ters, traveling constantly the 
Allegheny, 
strong and Lawrence counties. 
embraced from January 4, 1884, to April 5, 1885, when first 
Mr. S. A. Gould was the manager of the Pittsburgh Wilcox 
& White branch, and subsequently Mr. J. C. V. Wheat. 

Mr. Rocholl then engaged with Behr Brothers & 


Co. 


Venango and 


’ 


Messrs. 


as outside salesman in New York city, Brooklyn and 
vicinity, and when he left went with C. N. Stimpson, of 
Springfield, and C. M. However, 
April 12, 1886, Mr. Rocholl was re-employed by and traveled 
for F. A. North & Co., of Philadelphia, 
command being Philadelphia, Montgomery, 
Lancaster, Chester, Delaware and part of Schuylkill and 
Atlantic, 


Loomis, of New Haven. 


the territory at his 
Bucks, Berks, 
Lehigh counties of Pennsylvania, and Camden, 
Burlington, Mercer and Monmouth counties, New Jersey. 
While Mr. A. G. of the Philadel 
phia branch of theIlvers & Pond Piano Company, Mr. Ro 
choll was from July 2, 1888, to April 13, 1889, in their employ 
territory, but at the latter date 


R. Fleming, 


Clemmer was manager 


to travel in the same his 


services were secured by Mr. ( manager of 
the Philadelphia branch of Behr Brothers & Co., 
on May 5, 1890, 
letter heads indicate, 

In this capacity he has sold a great many instruments, 
of the 


cquaintance, a 


when 
as his business cards and 


as manufacturers’ agent. 


he started out, 


taking into consideration the length of time enter- 
But Mr. 


large correspondence, 


prise. Rocholl has an extensive a 


and is always enabled by means of 
the detailed records he keeps to know at about what time 


wanted or required by a person o1 


a piano or organ is 
His system is unique in the fact that he is 


find trade 


operat 
that 


family. 


ing free from any obligations, and can 


would be welcomed by any manufacturer. 





One of the most Convenient Features of the Pennsyl- 
vania Limited is the ladies’ Ladies traveling alone 
find her a ready hand maid, while parents who have occa 


maids. 


sion to send their children on a trip alone may intrust them 
No other 
The Limited leaves New 
at 10 


to her care with the utmost confidence. train in 


the world offers this opportunity. 
York, foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses streets, daily, 
A. M., for Cincinnati and Chicago. 








| THE “OPERA” PIANO. 


THE “OPERA” 


most salable 


PIANo is one of the 


in the market. The 


styles of cases are new and unique 


and attract more than ordinary at- 


tention. 


EOLIAN ECHO PEDAL and 
Qur BRIC-A-BRAC CABINET UPRIGHT 


OUR LATEST ADDITIONS. 
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H. N. Cornett & Co. 


A New Piano Factory. 





juiet, undemonstrative way, and without 
flourish of trumpets or self adulation, a new star 


ch 


above the horizon of the piano world. 


i” a 
ha iris 


lor several months very careful progress has been made 


r toward producing a new claimant for 
The new con- 


iano buyers and users. 


ern whi now ready to appeal to the candid judgment 
de is known as H. N. Cornett & Co., 
of uy 


| of 


nT ight pianos. 
the 


ikers of New York, having served with distinction 


The titular hea factory is well known among 


| factories of repute. He was at one time engaged 


( tie, and afterward with Mr. John Hardman, who 
in Mr. Cornett’s admitted abilities 


naence 


ctor, and at the time of the former’s re 


ith t latter was occupied with some special 
that Mr. Hardman had placed in his hands, and which 
inded not only ill but a thorough knowledge of the 
o makit Undaunted by the sudden col- 
, Mr. Cornett pluckily decided to initiate a 

own 


name. His recognized knowledge 


ide this beginning an easy one, and he readi- 


the manufacturers. An illustrated list is 


being prepared and will soon be issued. 


mation from 

We have examined every department in the Cornett fac- 
tory, and an activity which predicates prosperity is every- 
where visible. 
all 
rosewood or 


A word about the piano in detail. The cases are 


made of hard wood, veneered, finished in 


ebony. The finish of the cases is in the hands men expert 
in their different branches, and careful attention is paid to 
every part. The tone of the pianos is particularly clear 
and liquid ; the touch very light and flexible, being gained 
by the use of an improved action made by men who have 
The 


scale is extremely true in every respect, and is made from 


devoted 30 years to this particular branch of work. 
Mr. Cornett’s own drawing. Indeed, the piano from incep- 
tion to completion is the outcome of his experience and in- 
genuity. 

The factory is located at the corner of Twenty-first-st. 
and Tenth-ave. 

It may be well here to set erroneous rumor at rest. Sev- 
eral items have recently appeared, stating that the Emerson 
is interested in this venture. 


firm Upon inquiry we find 


that this is not the case. That the firm has placed a large 
contract for the pianos is true, but the Emerson interest 
begins and ends there. It has no more intimate connection 
with the Cornett concern than with any other factory in 


New York. The Emersons buys and Cornett sells, and will 








discharged upon examination in ,this case. 
was held in $300 for a hearing on Saturday next. 

It was difficult to learn anything definite about Gosling 
He lodges at 207 East Sixty-seventh-st., 
His 


Yesterday he 


last evening. 
where nobody knows anything more about him. 


parents live in France.—Sunday ‘‘Sun.”’ 








Fall of a Music House. 

|) ggpttin: RDAY morning, about 10.30 o’clock, 

the passers-by and employés of the different stores 

on West Trade-st., between the court house and the square, 

were startled by a loud crashing sound in the direction of 

Andrews’ furniture store. The roof and a portion of the 

wall of the music house, a two story structure adjoining 

the furniture store, had fallen in and was the cause of the 
startling noise. 

It has been intended for some time to have the furniture 
store enlarged, by adding another store, and the work was 
commenced yesterday morning. To do this it was neces- 
sary to take down the overtopping brick wall between 

3aruch’s and the furniture store, in order to put a stronger 
wall there. As the bricks were removed they were piled 
on the roof of the music store, and the weight laid upon it 
was greater than it could bear, so it caved under the press- 
ure, pushing out a long brick wall and precipitating the 
roof, brick, mortar and plastering through the ceiling of the 























~—— 


ly found suppor of his plans. He made a sample piano Sais lilt gui diieaiaah oe 
hich was subjected to the criticism of several experts and a: 2 rear of the music house. 
iighly satisfactory. : No damage was done except to the building, as Mr. An- 
; ere made to the Emerson Piano Company Arrest of a Music Clerk. drews’ fine stock of pianos and organs were in the front 
n this eminent firm lodging a contract for DMUND GOSLING, who is put down in the | part of the building. One or two of the clerks were in the 
of the Cornett pianos, for which it has directory as a publisher at 10 East Fifteenth-st., was rear when the crash occurred, but escaped injury.—Char- 
the agency in its warerooms in Boston, New | arrested yesterday by Sergeants Cottrell and Aloncle, of the lotte, N. C., “Chronicle.” 
\ kton, Mass., and in Bangor, Me. The Emerson | Central Office. The charge was that Gosling had stolen 80 
Pia Company found it desirable to introduce another | sheets of music from George M. Klenk, a publisher doing From Kroeger & Sons. 
than its own admirable productions, | business at 23 East Fourteenth-st. It is said that Gosling Orrice or Krorcer & Sons, 
fter mg and thorough test of many instruments | has been plundering Klenk’s stock for two months, and if Meneinatanen #8 Mae Yann, Annest $0. 18h0. § 
t the Cornett would best suit its purpose. This | he hasn’t, somebody, at all events, has been getting away | Zaditors Musical Courier : 
testimony to the merits of the Cornett pianos, | with 200 sheets of music at a time during that period. E beg to tender to our friends and patrons 
n ement of which the new concern may well Inspector Byrnes, to whom the matter was reported, as- W and the trade in general our sincere thanks for the 
Chat the Cornett pianos will be very generally | signed the above named detectives to the case, and after sympathy and kindness shown us in the loss sustained by 
ted by the trade when once seen we regard as a safe | hanging around Fourteenth street and Broadway for a few | ys through the sad and sudden death of our Mr. Henry 
| we have no hesitation in commending them | days they caught Gosling yesterday morning with 84 sheets Kroeger, Jr., and take this opportunity of informing them 
of dealers requiring a piano of many excel- | of music, coming down from Klenk’s office. Gosling, after] that our factory and business will be continued on the 
nt p ch is to be placed on the market at a very | various protestations of innocence, admitted that he had | same lines as heretofore, thereby enabling us to maintain 
roderat leed taken the music without leave. Not long ago he was ar- | the high standard of excellence already obtained by our 
It t sur province to quote prices, but the trade | rested on a charge of forging a $5,000 check drawn against pianos. Very respectfully, 
it much to their advantage to seek for fuller infor- | Saalfield, the music publisher in Union-sq. Gosling was KROEGER & SONS. 
INCORPORATED MATTHEW GRISWOLD, Pres, 
unper tHe ( (Charte? ) yas. . sHAW, .  Vico-Pres, 
LAWS OF Perpetual, j H, J, RAYMORE, + Bec’y, 
Ag PENNSYLVANIA, MARVIN GRISWOLD, Treas. 
f 
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GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S. Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 224 St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
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Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 
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40 Union Square, New York. 
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The Piano Keyboard. 
W E hear much nowadays about the historical 
development of the piano, its tone, its mechanism, 

its literature; but about the origin of its keyboard very 
little is known. 
and shortcomings, has from the beginning practically re- 


This part of the piano, with all its defects 
sisted both change and improvement. But when we learn 
that it 
ind that it was not even intended to be played upon 


was patched together with no thought of its present 


Isc 
by the fingers, it does not seem strange that it is so irregu- 
lar and ill adapted to the natural form of the hands, al- 
though 


progress no satisfactory correction has been found and 


one may wonder that in these times of boasted 


beginning of our present musical system only the 
even tones of the C major scale were used. The first in- 
trumeut was a very primitive organ, intended only to sus- 
The 


of these instruments was naturally very small. 


tain the pitch of the chorus by playing the bass. 
comp iss 
As there was no necessity for striking more than one tone 
it once, the keys were made very broad and were played 
upon by the fists or elbows, doubtless on account of the 
The first 


half tone foreign to the regular scale that was adopted, 


clumsy mechanism and resulting heavy touch. 


owing to the need felt for greater scope and variety, was 
I flat. Probably in order not to change the instruments 
nor the habits of the players, the new note was placed be- 
tween A and B, with its upper surface standing above the 
other keys, that it might be struck in spite of the small 


pace left for it. This was the first ‘black key.’’ Later 


the remaining half tones were added in the same manner. 
With the complete scale came the need of harmony, and 
therefore of the playing of several tones at once. To ac- 


this it became necessary to use the fingers, and 


compl n 
therefore to make the keys narrower and of lighter touch. 
his gave the keyboard as we have it to-day, really only 
for of C 
teenth century the expression was still used ‘‘ He plays with 


i cle lic al 


intended the scale major. As late as the eigh- 


” 


At this time the twelve tones of the scale 


te fist. 
were not equal intervals. The seven regular tones were 
tuned to a perfect scale, leaving the other keys more im- 
ct in proportion to the number of black keys used. 
rhe terms white and black keys are employed here for the 


ike of simplicity. The keys were formerly made of dif- 


ferent colors at different periods. 
As the de 


sire 


rrew to modulate into more distant keys, 


it was found better to distribute equally the faults of the 
ile, making each one slightly imperfect, but thereby all 
exactly alike; to ‘*temper’’ them. By this all the scales 


ire alike to the ear, except as they are higher or deeper. 
John S. 


masters to make full use of this 


Few ears can distinguish any difference whatever. 
of 


lis ** well tempered clavichord ”’ 


the 


is one first 
chan 


everyone 


is familiar to 
The comparatively short and weak tone of the 
piano and its precursors has at all times tended toward very 


rapid passages and full chords, and yet its keyboard was 


ginally intended for the playing of single notes slowly 


vith the fist or elbow and in only one key. The extreme 


mvenience of many keys, and the almost endless variety 


of complicated fingering to be learned, taking years of hard 


work to acquire, and scarcely less time to practice to re- 
tain, would seem in themselves sufficient reason to have 
mned this, at present meaningless, system long ago. 


wide stretches, difficult or impossible for small hands, 
»w space between the black key4, often impossible 
rge hands, the utter disregard for the natural form of 


the hand, all cause difficulties that great talent can, it is 
true, either overcome or conceal, but that might better be 
rhe small compass that a single hand can play 

ives two bunches of notes with long, empty, badly 
paces between them. Or, the notes for a chord 
played one after the other or connected with the 
pedal, giving rise to faults and bad habits of playing that 
justly give the average pianist a low standing as a musician 
f taste and culture. Certainly poor results for the hours 
| years wasted in practicing exercises and ruining other 

nerves. 

\ttempts have long been made to overcome these faults 

ff the keyboard, but until recently no apparently satisfac- 
y lution has been found. 


Vienna 


ystem before the public, and to-day it is manufactured by 


A few years ago a man in 
named Paul von Janko brought a new keyboard 
the leading piano firms of Germany and Austria, although 
ilmost unknown in this country. In this instrument the key- 

vard corresponds to the musical demands and to the for- 
mation of the hand. The scales and their fingering are all 


il 
Like. 


When one is learned they are all learned. A piece 

rned in one key can be played with equal ease in any 
ther. Transposition is as easy and natural as fora singer. 
Each hand of medium size stretches over nearly two oc- 
riving almost the fuliness and scope of the orches- 
ra, or of four hand arrangements. The keys are arranged 
in six rows, one above the other, like stairs, and having no 
lack keys to play between, they are made so narrow that 
the entire length of the keyboard is about like the manual 
in organ, thus avoiding many awkward motions and 


positions now so often seen. 


Having only one scale to 
almost the entire time of study can be devoted to 











the wonderful literature in which the piano is so endlessly 
rich. 

The present piano demands that the hand be placed in an 
awkward and forced position, and yet demands most im- 
peratively that it be used with the greatest naturalness, 
ease and grace, a problem seldom solved. This difficulty 
literally disappears of itself with the new keyboard. The six 
rows of keys allow three different places to strike the same 
note, and look to the eye like three different keys, further 
avoid the annoying conflict of the hands, often so trying 
and hampering. To give a clear idea of this keyboard it is 
necessary to have copius cuts and illustrations, or better, a 
piano to which it is applied. As to its merits and the prob- 
ability of its eventually taking the place of the old system, 
much has been said, The almost insurmountable difficulty 
is well known, of changing a universally adopted system of 
any kind, no matter how bad and faulty. Everyone ac- 
knowledges the logic and beauty of the Janko invention, 
but many prefer to cling to that which the old masters 
used. Others justly say the piano has already greater ca- 
pacity for technical display than is desirable, then why 
increase this possibility and bring its insipid runs and 
But might 
not the commonness and cheapness of the display of dex- 


arpeggios within the reach of a larger number? 


terity that now astonishes rather tend toward banishing it 
and leave greater opportunity for the influence of true art ? 

The real difficulty and only true aim of art is not mechan- 
ical skill, but intellect, soul, sense of the beautiful. The 
There is certainly 
no reason in torturing the student with meaningless techni- 
cal difficulties, wasting thereon his best energies. The 
difficulties and irregularities of the present plans are so 
endless that the average instruction means nothing more 


mechanism is only a means to that end. 


than learning like a parrot, one step after another, one 
piece after another, and, like a parrot, saying them over 
and over until everyone is tired of hearing them. Even if 
Janko’s system should never become universal, it is not im- 
probable that it may influence changes of a still more per- 
fect nature.—New Haven ‘ Register.’’ 








The Prescott Piano. 

N the town of Concord, N. H., the Prescott 
] Piano Company are producing an excellent upright 
piano that possesses qualities such as many manufacturers 
of pianos might truly envy them. The instruments are care- 
fully made of material well and judiciously selected, and 
the tone proves that the company employ skillful me- 
chanics. 

It must be forgotten in referring to the Prescotts that 
these people have for 54 years past been known as the 
makers of the excellent Prescott organ, and the long num- 
ber of years that have occupied their time in the construc- 
tion of a musical instrument has been of enormous advan- 
tage to them in the manufacture of pianos. 

The tone, touch and artistic appearance of the Prescott 
upright pianos make them attractive to the earand also the 
eye of the artist. There no endeavor after mere effect, 
but everything is substantially built, with the sole aim of 
producing a modern musical upright piano. 








Emil Wulschner Interviewed. 


O you know,” said Professor Wulschner to 

a reporter yesterday as he sat drumming on one 
of his magnificent Vose pianos, ‘‘that the history of the 
piano dates back to the 12th century? The application 
of the keyboard to stringed instruments is believed to have 
Next followed the clavichord, 
An im- 


«6 


been made at that time. 
which continued in favor for about six centuries. 
provement on the keyed cithara called the virginal was 
very popular with Queen Elizabeth and ladies of her 
time. The body of the so-called square piano, which is ob- 
long in form, is evidently copied from the clavichord. The 
harpsichord was substantially a horizontal harp played by 
means of keys with jacks and quills. It was manufactured 
in Italy in the 16th century and long maintained 
place, being extended from four to at least six octaves, and 
The most distinguished harp- 


its 


often having double strings. 
sichord maker of London, from about the year 1740 to 1775, 
was Burckhardt Tschudi, a native of Switzerland, whose 
son-in-law, John Broadwood was one of the earliest piano 
makers in England, founding the firm still represented in 
London under this name. The transition from the instru- 
ments here named to the piano appears to have taken place 
about 160 years since, and we must regard the place of 
this important invention and the inventor’s name as obscure 
or even lost. 

‘‘The invention has been claimed in turn by Italians, 
Germans, French and English. In 1767 the piano was in- 
troduced on the stage of Covent Garden Theatre as ‘a new 
instrument,’ according to a playbill bearing date of May 
16 of that year, now in possession of Messrs. Broadwood. 
About 1755 the poet Mason had invented an action for the 
piano, but this seems not to have come into permanent use. 
in 1774 a patent was granted to Joseph Merlin for a com- 
pound harpsichord having hammers on the plan of the 
piano. A more positive claim on the part of English mak- 
ers is that concerning the first invention of a grand action, 





it being admitted that about 1772 Americus Backers, a Ger- 
man, assisted by John Broadwood and Robert Stodart, all 
in the employ of Tschudi, together succeeded in applying 
an action similar to that then in use in pianos to the harp- 
sichord. The action*devised by them is essentially the 
same as that still used by the firms of Broadwood and Stod- 
art ‘in :London, early adopted by Pleyel and by Herz in 
Paris, and known among European mechanics as the Eng- 
lish action, in this country more commonly as the Pleyel 
action. The piano is now made in three distinct forms: 
The grand, the square and the upright—of these the up- 
right is the form most commonly used in England. The 
grand, upright and square are all used in the United States 
and the pianos in this country surpass in workmanship and 
perfection of tone those of any other country. 

‘On May 14, 1872, a patent was granted Steinway & 
Sons for an improvement by which is added to the principal 
scale a second scale of reduced proportional lengths be- 
tween the agraffes and tuning pins representing a higher 
octave for each note. For this and other improvements, 
the highest honors of the Paris Exposition were awarded to 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons. There are a number of other 
good makes of pianos, but these makes were placed on the 
market after Messrs. Steinway & Sons had founded the 
reputation for the United States of making the best instru- 
ments in the world.” 








The Knabe Piano. 


The Governor of Illinois Purchases a Knabe Piano 
for the Executive Mansion. 


ESSRS. WILLIAM KNABE & CO. have 
M again received another evidence of the high stand- 
ing and reputation of their celebrated instruments. 

For many years a Knabe square has been used in the 
executive mansion of the Governor of Illinois, at Spring- 
field, and recently it was decided to replace this instrument 
with a new concert grand of the same make. 

The great satisfaction that the Knabe concert grand, 
which was selected and purchased for the executive man- 
sion at Springfield has given, is shown by the following 
communication : 


Executive Mansion, | 
Sprincriecp, Ill. § 


The elegant concert grand piano, recently purchased of Messrs. William 
Knabe & Co. for the executive mansion is proving satisfactory in every 
respect to myself and friends, It possesses great sweetness and evenness 
of tone, as well as volume and brilliancy—in fact, is all that can be desired 
in such an instrument. Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. J. W. Fiver. 

Messrs. William Knabe & Co. also supplied the White 
House and the gubernatorial mansion of Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Georgia and the Governor Generals of 
Canada with their magnificent instruments.—Baltimore 
“Sun.” 








The Anglo-American and Continenta 
Transposing Pianoforte Com- 
pany, Limited. 


EGISTERED by Watson & Watson, 1o1 
Leadenhall-st., E.C., with a capital of £100,000, in 
£ishares. Objects: To acquire by purchase, original ap- 
plication or otherwise, letters patent, inventions, rights and 
privileges in connection with an improvement in or con- 
nected with pianos for the transposition of notes thereon, 
whether in the United States of America or abroad, or else 
where other than in the United Kingdom, the Channel 
Islands or the Isle of Man, and in particular and without 
prejudice to the aforesaid generality to adopt and confirm 
an agreement (either with or without modification), made 
July 23 between Christopher Hunter, of the one part, and 
Jas. Ernest Cator, as trustee on behalf of this company, of 
the other part, for the purchase of the said letters patent, 
inventions, rights and privileges. The first subscribers 
are : 
F. C. Bailey, 19 Albert-sq., Forest Gate........ 0.6.6. -eeee eee eees shares. 
J. Howard, 157: East-st., Walworth.. 
E. A. Jeffreys, 89 Earl’s-court-sq. .. 
A. Johnson, 39 Agincourt-road, Hampstead.... . 
S. H. Andrade, 34 Devonshire-pl., Portland-pl 
H. J. Morris, 47 Upper Bedford-pl............. ‘ 
J. F. Chester, Lambeth Water Works, Streatham. 


There shall not be less than three nor more than nine di- 
rectors, the first to be appointed by the subscribers to the 
memorandum of association. Qualification, 250 shares. 
Remuneration, £1,250 and 20 per cent. of surplus profits 
after 10 per cent. dividend. Such remuneration to be 
divisible.—London ‘ Times.” 








—The Brooklyn papers accuse Jacob Knapp, a piano maker, with hav- 
ing eloped with Mamie Bernstein, of Brooklyn. 

—The following patents have just been granted: Piano protector, 433,826, 
to J. C. Schleicher ; piano music desk, 433,655, to D, L. Rice ; zither table, 
433,801, to H. Meyer. 

—We regret to learn from Chicago that Mr. Fox, of the music press of 
that city, has been seriously ill and expect that by this time he has recov- 
ered from what we hope was a temporary trouble only. We believe that 
Mr. Fox has been suffering from a heart affection which requires rest and 
cessation from activity in business for a while in order to be removed. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
GRAND, SQUARE 


wee PLANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRKEK. 


GW, SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Etc. 
L. F, HEPBURN, & CO., ieaemeereeeetan 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


t® This Felt recelved the Highest Award at the Paris E>»position. 1889. 














FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 
000 MADE 


AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


A PIANOS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


EMERSON 


(Established in 1849.) 50 : 


ae 


Prices Moderate and 
Terms Reasonable. FREE, 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


To Reed Organ Makers # Piano Dealers. 


We would call your attention to our Popular Series of REED ORGAN AND PIANO IX- 


STRUCTION BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name and imprint, in any 
quantities, at very low prices. We are supplying many of the largest houses in the country with im- 
printed books, and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars to Dealers on application. Address 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS COMPANY, 


145 and 147 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 











HALLET & DAVIS CO. PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Seco 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters, 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO VARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNAB 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly Say yeas, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an $ 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and ility. 


Every Piano Fuctty WARRANTED FoR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 














FACTORY: 


817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


STorY & CLARK ORGANS, 


CHICAGO. 
NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


= Send for 1889 Catalogue. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Tl. 


NEW TORE. 




















THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS, 


£136th St and Southern Boulevard | — 


CLARENCE Brooxs & (o., 


MANUFACTURERS 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


GLASS & CoO..,: 
GERMAN AMERICAN 


PIANOS. 


WM. R. GRATZ, General Agent, 


430 Broome Street, New York. 


Or 











(ee ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 





Grand, Upright 
and Square 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited. 
ge” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue 
CcoHIiCAGO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Temporary Office: 2904 Third Ave., New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department, 
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irom MARTIN GUITARS mami 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
12" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .&! 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame Dr GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 





Mr, J. P. COUPA, 


States, but also in Europe. 


Mr. FERRARE, 





Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 





Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURT ZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 











‘BACK 


Ki ANICH 


Grand. Square and‘ Upright 


~PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

§@™ lilustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


=> PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


— WAREROOMS ; — 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 








Soe 




















DAMERICAN 
ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 





LIGHT GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 








No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 
©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK. 





Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


-~ MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York, 








ESTABLISHED 1837:--- 
ereex BQ YEARS RECORD 


Win Bodrge Son 


~ PIANOS~ 


224. TREMONT SREET 








W.H. BUSH & CO., 





P eaiees ae ™ 
I A 
—— K 
A a a a eo, 

Ee 

N R 
oO Sa OS Ss 
WAREROOMS: 243-245 East ro Avenue; 


FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
AGENTs WANTED. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIAN OS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, (28 Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The oniy Compauy Furnishing tue Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EssExX CONN. 


IVORY TON, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
OoOONnNN. 











M. P. MOLLER ORGAN C0. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church aed Concert Orga 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


De THE A. B. CHASE CO 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 





*teeesnessanay 





For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


REYNOLDS COMBINATION PLANO MOVER 





\(UHE only practical 

machine of the 
kind on the market 
Handles both 
Upright and Square 


to-day. 


' Pianos with equal facil- 
' ity, requiring only a 
' Slight change. It is 
i, - both strong and dura- 


", ble, and is easily han- 
| 





SEND FOR PRICES 
AND CIRCULARS 


TO 


SHIPMAN, BRADT & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 224 Main St., DeKalb, Ill. 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


ie ais as 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. Ay AH LSTROM, 


* MANUFACTURER, 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N.Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our age Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallie 
action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which her 
caused them to Le pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER—"“ Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 

cellent.” 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
ESSIPOFF—" The very best Piano made.” 


STECK PIANOS. 


GEORGE STECK & 60., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 





WILHELMJ—“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” * 

LUOCA—“‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess. ’ 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 
ORGAN — 


a" OF OUR PApousr 
RAND ORGAN 

we, Avenue Cathedral, N, Wis 

manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 

e % 043 St. Paul’s E. Ch., 

43 Fifth Avenue Pres. 

heh ¥., 3; Brooklyn Tab 

iecas, 4; First Presbyterian, 

Philadelphia, | 33 tae a Ch.. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
ch | 425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Kast River, 








VENEERS, 





New, Grice dat, ad, Pa NEW YORK. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


jIPrATOS. 


Factory at Waadibene, 338 and 340 East 3ist § 3ist Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 





UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


G CHEV REL, 


DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES 
ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


= CONOVER BROS. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 











PARIS EXPOSITION, 
Fretwork Wood Panels. 


1889. 











GRAND AND 
UPRIGHT 


Our Pianos are indorsed by such someon fetase as Mme. 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Stretezki, 
E M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman, cf San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45°9th Ave., 
NEV ToR=kz. 





FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. | 


trimt 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salabile 
Orgun of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO.., Lebanon, Pa. 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ——— 


Upright and Square Wasa say Waren 


8 years. 


E Wilson & Co, 


PROPRIETORS. 
Factory, 152 Hampden Street, 





<I S 


ree 


TR ADE MAW 


| BOSTON, MASS. 
SYVMPHoOn ION 
s ; PLAYS A THOUSAND 
TUNES. 
Great Novelty, 
Holiday Present. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES 


Piano Stools, Scarfs, 
Music Racks, &c. 
Art Embroideries, Art Decorations, 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 


105 EH. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 











McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and Squares. 
NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 


Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CoO., Albany, N. Y. 


| New York. Warerooms, 88 Fifth Ave. Chicago Agency, Weber Piano Warerooms, 248 Wabash Ave. 





=. G. HARRINGTON & CO.Q, +n» or 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square # Upright tel 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 880 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STRINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Stemnway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL 


Nos. 107, 109 é 7111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL wee FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No, 15 Lower Se ur Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20 —-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


yme 





St. Pauli, 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
rk City. 


Action Factories, 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New Yo 


Piano Case and 





ors | 
HONOR 


SoLD UPON MERI 
KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 








TH w 





n\ 
‘en 


BRIGGS PIANOS 


EMBODY THE VITAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCQUE. 


122 East 13th Street, NEW i 





‘BEHNING 


— Wve) and Grand ee 


Factory : 128th Street, near Third Avenue, lew York. 


BEHNING & SON. 








BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


Factory: 553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Wew York Branch, JACHE HAYNES in charge, 
20 East 17th Street. 











LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Deane Street, Cor. Church, ‘New York. 








